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A NOTE ON MOROCCO 


IN order to assess correctly the part Morocco is playing and is likely 
to play in the War it is necessary to understand her political status and 
alittle of her history. The frequent references in the press to Morocco 
asa French Colony are misleading and tend to confuse the issue. All 
the treaties with and about Morocco stress the threefold principle of 
(I) the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, (2) the integrity of 
his dominions, and (3), the open door for trade for the nationals of all 
the Powers. But, whilst nominally an absolute monarchy under a 
Sultan, Morocco has in fact been divided up into three zones of in- 
fluence, the French, the Spanish, and the International, or Tangier, 
Lone. 

The French Zone extends over the fertile tract of land between the 
Atlas mountains and the Atlantic seaboard, and has an area which is 
dificult to measure, since the boundaries towards the south-east have 
never been defined, where Morocco merges into the Sahara Desert. 
Various authorities give differing figures ranging from 162,000 to 
250,000 square miles. The estimates of population also vary consider- 
ably. French official figures give the total population in 1936 as 
6,296,000, including 161,000 native Jews, 175,000 French and Algerians, 
and 62,000 other nationalities. 

The French language is mainly used for commercial purposes, and a 
small number of people in the coast towns understand English. The 
natives speak Moorish Arabic and a number of Berber dialects. As for 
the currency, the Moroccan franc, linked at parity with the French 
franc, is legal tender. Metric weights and measures are used for all 
general purposes. 

The Spanish Zone occupies the Northern and more barren part of 
Morocco between the Riff mountains and the Mediterranean, with the 

termsqmm Atlantic on its western side. The area is variously estimated at from 

ffairs. MM |1,000 to 13,200 square miles, and the population as numbering from 

urely MM 750,000 to 1,000,000. The Spanish peseta is legal currency, but no 
financial transactions with Great Britain can be completed except 
through the Anglo-Spanish Clearing. 

The International Zone is a small area of about 225 square miles 
facing the Straits of Gibraltar. It was set up under a régime of perma- 
tent neutrality by the Tangier Convention of 1923 (and the amending 
Protocol of 1928) between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Italy, 
which provided that the Sultan should be represented by a Mendoub. 
The Mendoub! presided over a Legislative Assembly consisting of 
lominated nationals of the following Powers: France (4), Spain (4), 

* His title may be translated as ‘‘the Chosen One’’. 
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Great Britain (3), Italy (3), U.S.A. (1), Belgium (1), Holland (1) 
Portugal (1), Moroccans (6), Jews (3). 

There was also a Committee of Control, consisting of the Consuls ¢ 
the Powers signatories to the Act of Algeciras, with one vote each: j 
was charged with the duty of ensuring the observance of the régime 
economic equality and the provisions of the Statute. ? 

The Moroccan franc and Spanish peseta were made legal tender 
During the Spanish Civil War the Legislative Assembly made the 
peseta no longer legal, but when the Spaniards marched in on June % 
1940, they restored the peseta. Sterling has always been and can bs 
used, as well as Moorish Hassani and Azizi silver. 

Morocco has its roots deep down in history; its geographical positio; 
would ensure that. There is even a: legendary story attributing the 
foundation of Tangier to a giant son of Atlas, Antaeus, who was buried 
in one of the hills adjoining the Pillars of Hercules. It seems certaiy 
that the Phoenicians had a settlement at Tangier. Then came thé 
Carthaginians. Then Rome drove along the North Coast of Africa and 
held her province of Mauritania Tingitana for four centuries, and 
Roman remains can be seen at Volubilis to this day. When Rome fe 
Vandals and Visigoths appeared, and disappeared again as and whe 
Islam drove them out on its way to Spain in the eighth century. 

The Portuguese bid for supremacy at sea, which began in the middl 
of the fifteenth century under Henry the Navigator, inevitably involved 
Morocco, and by 1441 Tangier and the Northern strip of Morocco had 
passed into Portuguese hands, where they remained uneasily whild 
Portugal was winning her freedom from Spain. 

England first came into the picture when General Monck (afterwards 
Duke of Albemarle) wrote in September, 1657: “I understand the 
Portugal Ambassador is come to London, and I make no question but 
he will be desiring some favour from my Lord Protector. There is: 
castle in the Streight’s mouth which the Portugals have called Tangar, 
on Barbary Side, and which, if they would part with it withal, it would 
be very useful to us, and they make very little use of it, unless it be fo 
getting Blackamoors...An hundred men will keep the castle and 
half a dozen Frigates there would stop the whole trade in the Streights 
to such as shall be enemies to us.” 

This despatch bore fruit five years later, when Tangier passed into 
the hands of England, together with Bombay, as part of the dowry 
which Catherine of Braganza brought to Charles II. Twenty years 
later, however, strong public opinion compelled Parliament to refuse 
to vote any more money for the maintenance of that “‘nest of papacy 
where Irish troops and Romish bastards could disport themselves 
unchecked”’, and in the following year it was abandoned to the Moors 
after its defences had been demolished. But the Tangier Regiment, 
now the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, raised in 1661 to keep 
the Castle, is still with us 

From that time the history of Morocco became one of piracy, like that 


1 The Statute was concluded for a period of 12 years from the date of ratifice 
tion—May 14, 1924, and was renewable automatically for one or more 12-year 
periods if none of the contracting Powers demanded its revision. No such notice 
was given by the appointed date (November 14, 1935) and the Statute therefore 
remains in force for 12 years from May, 1936. 
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of the rest of the adjoining Barbary States of Tunis and Algiers, and 
there is nothing to note until Sir John Drummond Hay signed a 
General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco on December 9, 
1856, ‘to maintain and strengthen the relations of friendship which 
have long subsisted between their respective dominions’. This Treaty 
and the Act of Algeciras of 1906 form the bulwark of British Treaty 
rights to the Open Door in Morocco. Space forbids a detailed account 
of the rivalries of the European Powers and their manceurvings to gain 
control of this strategic point, but the main facts of the present situa- 
tion may be summed up as follows: 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Nelson had laid down 
the fundamental axiom that ‘“‘Tangier must remain in the hands of a 
neutral Power like Morocco, or England must own it’’. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century Sir John Drummond Hay, one of the ablest 
of Britain’s Ministers to the Court of the Sultan of Morocco, wrote: 
“It would never do for us that France should hold the straits, the gate 
of commerce, the passage to India and the East. It is far more danger- 
ous than if she held the Canal.”’ 

This policy had been successfully pursued by Great Britain under 
the vigorous régime which Lord Palmerston initiated when he became 

oreign Minister in 1830, but Palmerston died in 1865, and Hay, who 
had carried on his policy and made England respected as never before 
in Morocco, retired in 1886. By that time new forces and new interests 
were beginning to claim the attention of the British Government. 
Germany was already showing signs of becoming a menace, and the tide 
of public sentiment had started to set in the direction of an under- 
standing with France, eventually resulting in Edward VII’s Entente 
Cordiale. 

The turning-point was reached in 1891, when Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s mission to improve British trade relations with Morocco was 
rebuffed by the Sultan. Henceforth France’s star was in the ascendant, 
and Great Britain’s policy became one of appeasement. British trade 
continued to lose ground, while French policy aimed at developing the 
political as well as the economic influence of France in the country. 
The Sultan would have been glad to have had British support in 
maintaining the integrity of his dominions, and actually did send 
Menebbi in 1901 and Caid Maclean in 1902 to London to seek British 
help, but both of them were received with some reserve. Great Britain 
was no longer so interested in Morocco, owing to preoccupation with 
the situation in the Nile Valley, and in the Franco-British Declaration 
om April 8, 1904 she agreed not to interfere in France’s schemes for 
Morocco if France would promise not to obstruct British action in 
Egypt, designed to protect the Suez Canal. Then again, at the Algeciras 
Conference, the British representative, Sir Arthur Nicolson, helped 
France to secure control of the police and of the State Bank, thus 
“oring a diplomatic victory over the Germans, who by that time had 
begun to wonder whether Morocco might not be the place in the sun for 
which they had started to clamour. Thenceforward France continued 
{0 pay great attention to her interests in the country, and by a variety 
of methods, but always with success, brought it about that by 1912 she 
lt in a strong enough position to proclaim a Protectorate, under an 
Agreement with the Sultan signed on March 30, 1912. 
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For many centuries Spain has had settlements on the Mediterraneay 
coast of Africa, but the limits of her present Zone were fixed by the 
Franco-Spanish Agreement of 1912. The towns of Ceuta and Meili, 
are still Spanish “‘presidos’’, that is to say, they are regarded tery 
torially as part of Spain, and are not, for administrative pu 
under the jurisdiction of the Sultan or his Kalifa of the Spanish Zone 
It is interesting to note too that Article 7 of the 1904 Anglo-French 
Declaration (prohibiting the fortification of the Mediterranean coast 
applies to Spanish Morocco, but this coast does not include Melilla 
which is technically a part of Spain. 

The Spanish Protectorate resulted from the French Protectorate 
Agreement of 1912, which provided that the French Government 
should arrange with the Spanish Government in respect of the latter's 
interest ‘‘due to its geographical position and territorial possessions on 
the coast of Morocco”’. 


TANGIER 

There was one point on which the British Government maintained 
a consistent and firm attitude—that of the status of Tangier. They had 
always regarded the town and district of Tangier as having a ‘special 
character’, and in fact Tangier always has had a “‘special character” 
even from the early days, when the Sultan decided that the diplomatig 
representatives of the foreign Powers should confine their residence 
and, if possible, their intrigues—to Tangier so as to save his capita 
cities of Fez and Marrakesh from pollution by the infidel. The ‘special 
character’”’ was not defined, and it was only after eleven years of 
diplomatic manceuvrings that it was finally decided in the Statute o 
the Tangier Zone of 1923 that it should be that of permanent inter 
national neutrality, and the relevant provision read: ‘‘No act of 
hostility on land, on sea, or in the air shall be committed by or against 
the Zone or within its boundaries; no military establishments whether 


maintained in the Zone; civil aerodromes to be subject to military 
inspection.”’ All very comprehensive, but, as the Zone only measures 
15 miles by 117 miles, not very adequate nowadays in view of the 
range of the modern bomber, capable of crossing from one side of the 
Zone to the other in four minutes. 

On June 20, 1940 Spanish troops occupied Tangier, and Colone 
Yuste announced himself Governor of Tangier and Delegate of the 
High Commissioner of the Spanish Zone. The British Representative 
in Madrid protested and reserved all British rights under the 192 
Statute. When the Anglo-American landings in North Africa were 
made in November, 1942 Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Ambassado 
in Madrid, was instructed to give the Spanish Government an explic! 
assurance that the operations would in no way threaten Spams 
Territories and would not compromise the existing modus vivendi | 
Tangier. 


THE CAPITULATIONS ' 
The Treaty of 1856 with Morocco, provided that, in order ™ 
encourage native trade, the native brokers or agents of British firms 
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led Semsars, should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the native 
ourts and become amenable only to the British Consular Courts. 
Dwing to abuses and to rather indiscriminate appointments of Semsars 
several of the Powers, the rights were limited and defined by a 
nvention signed in Madrid in 1880. The number for each firm was 
ited to two, and the protection was extended to the family and 


nV 


arvants OF employees of the protected person. 


After the Great War Great Britain and the U.S.A. were the only 
owers to retain their extra-territorial rights in Morocco, and Britain 


4 F gi e . . . 
1925 Tangier Statute which set up an International Court of Justice. 
Khe still retains them in the Spanish Zone, and U.S.A. still retains hers 


all three Zones. 


A word must be said as to the industry and trade of the country, 
as this will give some indication of the importance of Morocco as a 
source of raw materials, as also of its capacity to supply it own needs, 

The following are the trade figures for the last available years: 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE. 1938 (fr. 170=f1) 
Imports Exports Total 
tons value tons value tons value 
M8289 £12,352,678 2,341,206 {8,896,477 3,289,595 £21,249,155 
TANGIER 
41,161 £557,022 4,040 £66,942 45,209 £623,965 
SPANISH PROTECTORATE. 1935 (Pesetas 36={1) 
£1,777,907 £727,117 £2,505 ,024 


Imports then consisted of two kinds: those articles required by a 
primitive agricultural and pastoral population, such as cotton piece 
goods, woollen fabrics and yarns, teapots, buckets, enamelware, 
candles, soap, green tea, sugar, edible oils, tinned milk, and other 
tinned provisions, and the more numerous and varied requirements of 
the European, rural, and urban settlers such as agricultural machinery, 
tractors, Diesel engines, motor cars and lorries, coal, petrol and oil, tar, 
cement and other building materials, footwear and ready-made 
clothing, and so on. The chief exports were seeds and cereals of many 
kinds, phosphates, vegetable fibre, eggs, almonds, beeswax, various 
gums, etc. 

For some years before the war French Morocco had been experi- 
menting in developing her own industries in a variety of directions, 
making part of her own requirements in beer and mineral waters, sugar, 
soap, candles, matches, cement, and bricks. The canning industry was 
being developed for preserving fruit, tomatoes, and fish, especially 
lunny, and services for export. There were also a few factories under 
European management producing native carpets and leather goods; 
but brass and copper work, fancy wool, wooden boxes, and certain other 
Work remained purely in native hands. 

For some years hydro-electrical development of the water resources 
ot the Atlas has rendered the French Zone practically independent of 


¢ 
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Boring for oil has been going on for some years, but so far results 
have not been encouraging. Phosphates have been produced in large 
quantities, and during 1938 1,432,877 tons were exported to 22 cop 
tries in Europe, Asia, and South America. Other important exports 
included that of early vegetables. A good deal of attention was paid to 
European markets for these, to the cultivation of which the coastal 
areas readily lent themselves, and before the war Moroccan tomatoes 
were beginning to find their way to the English market. 

Through the foresight and wisdom of Marshal Lyautey the French 
Zone possesses a very complete system of communication by road, 
which is constantly being extended. In 1936 principal and secondary 
roads measured 7,178 kilometres. There are 1,713 kilometres of stand- 
ard gauge railways in the French Zone, but they are not popular and 
are worked at a loss. 

As regards British trade with the French Zone all the Treaties 
involving Morocco have, as already stated, stressed the principle of 
economic liberty without any inequality for the nationals of all 
Powers to trade with Morocco. This policy of the “open door’ was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles, but in spite of this by the time 
war broke out in 1939 France had succeeded in getting a large share 0 
the trade into her own hands. By 1938, after 26 years during which 
France has been protecting Morocco, the value of British trade has 
declined from £3,165,906, representing 28 per cent of the total trade o 
the whole of Morocco in 1912, to £869,920 in 1938, representing a little 
over 4 per cent of the total trade of the French Zone alone, while the 
French share during the same period rose from £4,259,055 in 1912 
(38 per cent) to {9,351,640 in 1938 (42 per cent). That British trade 
was not able to hold its own was partly, no doubt, due to the operation 
of a somewhat intricate system of internal taxation which in some 
cases results in advantages accruing to the people on the spot. 

M. B. M. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF MARCH 21 


[Considerations of space do not allow the publication of a full swmmar) 
of Mr. Churchill's speech, but those parts of it which deal with maiters 
of international interest are reproduced in some detail. ] 


IN a broadcast to the Empire on March 21st Mr. Churchill said he 
could not share the sanguine hopes of a good many people who believe’ 
that the war would soon be over, and his earnest advice was to concet- 
trate even more zealously upon the war effort. Ii he turned aside from 
' the course of the war and dealt with some post-war problems it Was 
only because he hoped that by so doing he might simplify and mollify 
political divergencies and enable all their political forces to marci 
forward to the main objective in unity and, so far as possible, in step. 
When Hitler was beaten Britain would at once transport all the 
necessary additional forces and apparatus to the other side of the 
world utterly to defeat Japan; that would be the first and supreme tas, 
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ut the collapse of Germany would ‘“‘mark the grand climax of the war’, 
»d would be the time for a new declaration on the task before the 

‘nited Nations. 

The war against Japan would demand a very different arrangement 
»{ forces from that at present, and there would certainly be large 
wmbers of British and U.S. soldiers whom it would not be physically 
possible to employ across the vast distances and poor communications 

{the Japanese war. Therefore, however vigorously the war against 
Japan be prosecuted, there would certainly be a partial demobilza- 
tion after the defeat of Hitler, and it was essential to avoid the mistakes 
made after the previous demobilization. It would be their hope that 
the three great victorious Powers should immediately begin to confer 
upon the future world organization which was to safeguard the world 
jainst future wars “‘by effectually disarming and keeping disarmed 
the guilty States, by bringing to justice the grand criminals and their 
accomplices, and by securing the return to the devastated and sub- 
jugated countries of the mechanical resources and artistic treasures of 
which they have been pillaged’. There would also be the heavy task 
of averting widespread famine in the ruined regions, and it was to be 
hoped that the unity of the three leading Powers would be worthy of 
their responsibility, and that they would think not only of their own 
welfare but of the future of all. 

Under a world institution embodying or representing the United 
Nations, and some day all nations, it could be imagined that there 
should come into being a Council of Europe and a Council of Asia, but 
the first practical task would probably be the creation of the Council 
of Europe. He hoped that all the immense work of the creation of the 
League of Nations would not be lightly cast aside, and the lofty 
conception of freedom, law, and morality which was its spirit must be 
taken as the foundation of any new Council of Europe. This must be a 
really effective League, “with all the strongest forces concerned 
woven into its texture, with a High Court to adjust disputes, and with 
forces, armed forces, national or international, or both, held ready to 
enforce these decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the 
preparation of future wars’. This Council must embrace the whole of 
Europe, and he suggested that side by side with the Great Powers 
there should be a number of groupings of States or confederations of 
small States, which would express themselves through their own 
chosen representatives. His aim was “‘the largest common measure of 
the integrated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the 
individual characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and 
istoric races”, and this, he believed, would harmonize with the high 
permanent interests of Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia, and could only 
be accomplished with their cordial and concerted agreement and 
participation. It was impossible at the present stage of the war to lay 
down the exact groupings of States or the precise machinery for their 
‘o-operation, or to argue about frontiers, but it was important to 
member that, in the post-war world, “‘it will not be given to any one 
tation to achieve the full satisfaction of its individual wishes’’. Britain 
and the British Commonwealth would have to reach agreements with 
seat and friendly equals, and also to respect and have a care for the 
nights of weaker and smaller States. 
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Turning to domestic problems he was very much attracted, he sai 
to the idea that they should make and proclaim what might be called 
a Four Years’ Plan, to cover five or six large measures of a practicg 
character, including, in particular, the amalgamation and extension ¢ 
the existing insurance scheme; the revival and development of agri 
culture; the establishment of a National Health Service; and ths 
improvement, broadening, and extension of education, to secure equa 
opportunities for all, in connection with which he said that the funda 
mental element which religion had constituted in the past must neveg 
be taken from their schools. An immediate task was the replanning and 
rebuilding of their cities and towns, and it was clear that there was ng 
lack of material for a Four Years’ Plan for the transition from war tg 
peace. He added a caution that all their improvements and expansiog 
must be related to a sound and modernized finance. Summing up thi 
part of his speech he said it was necessary to make sure that they had 
projects for the future employment of the people and the forwar 
movement of their industries carefully foreseen, and, secondly, tha 
private enterprise and State enterprise were both able to play theif 
parts to the utmost. There was a broadening field for State ownershi 
and enterprise, especially in relation to monopolies of all kinds. The 
modern State would increasingly concern itself with the economi 
well-being of the nation, but it was all the more vital to revive at thé 
earliest moment a healthy and vigorous private enterprise. 

With regard to foreign trade, this to be of value must be fertile 
Despite the number of ruined countries he was advised, he said 
that there would be considerable opportunities for re-establishing 
their exports. Their methods in industry had improved and the lay 
out of their factories presented an entirely new picture, while new 
industries had been established. ‘‘Our own effort’, he went on, “must 
be supported by international arrangements and agreements moré 
neighbourlike and more sensible than before ... Our fortunes will bé 
greatly influenced by the policies of the United States and the Britis 
Dominions, and we are doing our utmost to keep in ever closer contact 
with them. We have lately put before them and our other friends an 
allies some tentative suggestions for the future management of the 
exchanges and of international currency, which will shortly be pub 
lished. But this is a first instalment only”’. 

Mr. Churchill concluded by a warning of a certain unseemliness and 
also a danger of it appearing to the world that they in Britain were 
diverting their attention to peace, which was still remote, and to thé 
fruits of victory, which had yet to be won, while the Russians weré 
engaged in deadly struggle against the Germans and while their thought 
should be with their armies and with their American and French com 
rades fighting in Tunisia. He said he had just received a message fr 
Gen. Montgomery that the Eighth Army was cn the move and thaj 
he was satisfied with their progress, and he appealed to his hearers t 
bend all their efforts to the war and to the evermore vigorous prose 
cution of their supreme task. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-tTo-DAY RECORD ! 


March 17.—Gen. Giraud issued a declaration and ordinances that 
iystice was henceforth to be administered in the name of the Republic, 
and that all racial and other discriminatory laws must disappear. The 
suspension of local councils was to be lifted, though fresh elections 
would not be held until France was liberated. The gap created by the 
nullification of legislation subsequent to June 22, 1940 was to be filled 
by provisionally validating the general laws in force since that date, 
but they were to be purged of “legislation obviously in contradiction 
to the principle of national sovereignty and individual liberties, which 
ae a part of French tradition”. This revalidation was “‘provisional 
oly and subject to later ratification upon the proposal of a commission 
especially creatéd for the purpose, and at the latest within a period of 
two months’, and this commission ‘‘shall examine whether the acts 
provisionally validated shall be maintained, being guided by whether or 
not they are in conformity with the political principles in force’’ before 
the Armistice. The retention of this legislation was stated to be 
necessary ‘‘in the interest of public order and to ensure continuity in 
the functioning of the institutions as well as the life of the community’’. 

It was announced by the Algiers wireless that La France Libre, 
published in London, would be published in Algiers also. 

March 18.—Algiers wireless announced that French Guiana had 
rallied to Gen. Giraud. 

Algiers wireless stated in a broadcast to France that those who 
rebelled against Vichy and revolted against the oppressor were the 
soldiers of freedom, like those in N. Africa, and were the “‘vanguard of 
the Republican Army, which from now on, under the command of Gen. 
Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle, is fighting for your deliverance’’, It ap- 
pealed to the people to resist and to organize themselves secretly, but 
not to commit useless acts. 

Gen. Giraud appointed Col. Paul le Bel, of his mission to Washing- 
ton, to be Governor of Guiana. 

March 19.—A Turkish mission arrived at Allied H.Q. to confer with 
Allied leaders. Gen. Catroux’s message sending Gen. de Gaulle’s 
reply to Gen. Giraud. (see France.) 

March 21.—Morocco radio broadcast a statement by M. Boisson in 
which he said that the union of all Frenchmen was on the point of 
being realized. 

_— 22.—Gen. Giraud received the Turkish Military Mission at 
Algiers, ° 

_ March 23.—Dr. J. Abadie was appointed Secretary of the Interior, 
in succession to M. Rigaud. ; 

March 24.—Statement by Foreign Under-Secretary re political 
prisoners in N, Africa. (see Great Britain.) 

March 25.—M. de Murville was appointed Secretary-General, in 
‘uccession to Gen. Bergeret. It was also learned that M. Jean Monnet 
tad recently arrived in Algiers from Washington on a special mission 
‘tom the combined munitions assignment board. 

March 26.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Algiers. 

Col. Olivarez, military attaché of the High Commissioner of Spanish 
Morocco, arrived in Algiers to see Gen. Giraud. 

March 27.—Gen. Giraud received Gen. Catroux in Algiers. Gen. 
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Giraud accepted the resignation of M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil from 
post of Delegate-General of Inter-Allied Affairs. 

March 28.—M. Peyrouton ordered that all municipal and depar. 
mental authorities, administrators, and personnel who had bee 
dismissed by Vichy should be restored to their positions “immediately”. 

March 29.—Gen. Giraud appointed M. Muscatelli Prefect of Algiers, 
in succession to M. Temple, who was appointed Inspector-Genera] » 
the Administration. Col. Bergeret was appointed C.-in-C. of the Air 
Force in West Africa. 

Maj.-Gen. Hoo Hsieng Chung arrived in N. Africa to study air 
operations against armoured vehicles. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

A number of hit and run raids were made on areas on the north-east 
and south coasts, and on March 24 a fair amount of damage was done 
to buildings at a place in the south-east. The next night some 2 
bombers were over the Lowlands and an area in the north, stated by the 
Germans to include the Firth of Forth. Not much damage was done, 
and 8 of the raiders were destroyed. In all, 23 were shot down during 
raids on the U.K. The offensive against Germany and occupied 
territory was maintained, and on March 18 Vegesack (the U-boat 
building yards near Bremen) and on March 22 Wilhelmshaven were 
very heavily bombed by U.S. B17s and B24s in daylight, for the loss 0 
2 and 3 aircraft respectively in the two attacks. Enemy fighters in 
large numbers attempted to intervene, but at Vegesack 52 were des- 
troyed, 20 probably destroyed, and 23 damaged, and at Wilhelmshaven 
the figures were 28, 9, and 9. Very great damage was done at botl 
places. 

On March 27 night the heaviest attack to date was made on Berlin, 
over 900 tons of bombs being dropped; 9 bombers failed to retum. 
On March 26 night Duisburg and other places in the Ruhr were heavily 
attacked and great destruction caused, while lighter raids were made on 
Paderborn (March 16), Leer (March 19 night) and railways and canals 
in various parts of north-west Germany. In the Low Countries an 
France heavy attacks were made on docks, railways, etc., at Maasluls 
near Rotterdam. (March 18 and 22 and in night, and 29 day), Louvain 
(March 20), Morlaix viaduct (March 20 night), St. Nazaire (March 2 
and 28 nights), Nantes (March 23),- Abbeville (March 25 and 29), >t. 
Lo transformer station, Oistreham locks, Dixmude, and Knocke 
(March 26), and Hengelo, Rouen, Rotterdam, and Liége (March 2 
At St. Nazaire only 1 aircraft was lost out of a force of nearly 300 0 
March 22, and only 2 on March 28, and the total number lost in 4 
operations was only 33, including fighters on intruder patrol and whe 
protecting bombers. On March 27 a Mosquito fighter reached north 
west Germany for the first time by day and successfully attacke 
barges, goods trains, and military lorries. 

On March 20 it was announced that U.S. merchantmen on their W4l 
to North Africa had shot down 8 and badly damaged 12 Germ# 
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ircraft which attacked them in the North Atlantic. British light 
yastal forces torpedoed 2 large supply ships off Terschelling on 
farch 16, and on March 17 it was announced that coastal forces 
manned by the Norwegian Navy had blown up 2 ships in Floroe 
harbour. On March 23 coastal forces badly damaged and hit 2 other 
hips in a convoy off Terschelling, on March 28 they blew up 1| and 
jamaged a second patrol craft in the same area, and on March 29 they 
lew up 1 E-boat and heavily damaged several others off the East 
oast. In all these actions only slight damage was sustained. The loss 
as announced of the destroyer Lightning, the Norwegian submarine 
Uredd, and the trawler Moravia. 

The Germans stated that on March 22 night saboteurs had landed 
rom m.t.b.s on the coast of Norway, but had been driven off with 
eavy loss, leaving equipment and food behind. One German was 
‘illed. On March 24 they reported that in a week’s attack on a convoy 
for North Africa bombers had sunk 15 ships and torpedoed 2 others. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the middle of March the Russians gained some ground in the 
orth, occupying a large number of places south of Lake Ilmen; they 
also attacked in the Leningrad area, and reported the destruction of 
large numbers of Axis aircraft attempting to raid the city on March 
21 and subsequent days. Throughout the second half of March pressure 
was maintained against the Germans along the Volkhov and in the 
Starava Russa area, and westward from the railway from there to 
‘holm. The Germans were reported (March 22) to be building defences 
all the way along the Dvina from Riga. 

On the central front slow but steady progress was made southward 
from Bielyi and westward along the line toward Durovo, which was 
aken on March 22. Heavy fighting occurred in the Dorogobuzh and 
jukovschina regions, east and north of Yartsevo, an important 
station on the line to Smolensk and some 25 miles west of Durovo. 
Meanwhile, on the Upper Ugra River another Russian force was 
pushing forward towards Yartsevo from the south, while the one 
perating near Nikitinka cut the line from there to Durovo and also 
captured Kholm-Zhirkovski and Batulino, thus constituting a threat 
to Smolensk from the north also. On March 24 some 17 more places 
south-west of Kholm-Zhirkovski were captured. At the end of the 
month further progress was reported in the area due south of Bielyi. 

A little further south the Germans made a series of heavy attacks 
near Zhizdra, north of Briansk, aimed at relieving the pressure on the 
smolensk sector by breaking through the Russian flank towards 
Kaluga. On March 19 these attacks, just north of Zhizdra, were stated 
to have been repulsed, with 2,000 Germans killed in 2 days, and by 
March 23 the result of 4 days’ fighting was reported to be 7,000 Germans 
killed and 62 guns and 140 tanks destroyed. The German onslaught 
lad failed to gain any ground. 

On the Upper Donetz the heaviest fighting was around Chuguyev, 
-) miles south-east of Kharkov. In the middle of March continuous 
attacks were made by strong armoured forces there and near Izyum, 
but the Russians were now using tanks in sufficient quantities to 
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enable them to fight on more or less equal terms. Earlier, during the 
German advance to the Donetz the enemy had massed several groups 
of 60 tanks each at the points of attack, and struck as many as foy; 
times a day; now the Russians were able to score some successes 
particularly near Chuguyev, where on March 17 they wiped out 2 
battalions of the enemy, and on March 18 killed some 2,000, while op 
March 26 they reported the destruction of 42 Axis tanks in the past 2 
days. They were supported by strong forces of Stormoviks and 
bombers. 

The German onslaughts did not cease, however, and on March 27 
it was stated that north of Chuguyev they were using 200 tanks on a 
front only a mile wide to smash the Russian bridgehead on the west 
bank of the river, with strong air and artillery support. A few enemy 
groups appear to have got across to the left bank, but were driven back. 
The Germans claimed on March 20 to have entered Chuguyev, but this 
was not confirmed. North of Kharkov, however, they reached Byel- 
gorod on March 19, but their attacks in that region the next few days 
were stated to have been held and heavy losses inflicted on them when 
they tried to cross the northern Donetz. 

In the Kuban on March 18 the Russians made fresh landings near 
Novorossisk and on March 21 15 localities were taken, including 
Petrovskoe, and on March 23 Slavyanskaya. The Russians were now 
closing in on the important junction of Krymskaya, reaching Abyns- 
kaya, only 7 miles away, on March 24. The Germans put up very strong 
resistance in order to hold their bridgehead on the Taman Peninsula. 
They used many aircraft, and 34 were reported destroyed on March 28. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: week ended March 20, 
298 German and 172 Russian; and week ended March 27, 251 German 
and 95 Russian. 

The Germans announced the destruction of large enemy groups 1 
the Kharkov area, and on March 18 said they were attacking in th 
whole area from above Kursk to Kharkov and were each day reaching 
the objectives staked out. They also announced successes south of 
Orel and the destruction of many Russian tanks, e.g. 116 on March 19 
On March 20 they gave figures of the Russian losses between the 
Dnieper and the Donetz since Feb. 13 as over 50,000 killed, 19,59 
captured, and 3,372 guns, 1,410 tanks, 1,846 lorries and much othe 
equipment captured or destroyed. The same day they claimed the 
capture of Sevsk, closing the last remaining gap in their line north o 
Kursk and firmly establishing communication with Orel. They added 
that since March 3 the Army and the Waffen S.S. alone had destroyec 
captured, or disabled 961 Russian tanks. On March 23 they stated tha 
the winter battle for Orel was now over; in the last 8 weeks the Russian 
had Jost 150,000 men killed and 10,594 taken prisoner, and 1,UI 
tanks and 485 guns destroyed or captured. A communiqué on March 2 
declared that from Nov. 20 to March 20, 10,558 Russian tanks had beet 
captured or destroyed, and in the whole of the winter 12,000 tanxs 
3,763 aircraft, and 1} million men killed or put out of action. In th 
Kuban they had lost 120,000 men, on the central front 50,000, south 
Lake Ilmen 150,000, and between Lake Ladoga and the Volkhov Rive 
250,000. The Germans also reported successful air raids on Leningrad 
Murmansk, and many other centres. 
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At sea the Russians announced the sinking of 2 transports in the 
Barents Sea and of one in the Black Sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Aircraft based on Malta made frequent and destructive attacks on 
rilways and other objectives in Sicily and south Italy and on shipping 
off the Italian coast. U.S. bombers also bombed and hit many ships 
in the same seas and shot down several Axis aireraft, including 11 on 
Yarch 20 alone. Naples was heavily attacked on March 18 and that 
night and on 20 and 21 nights, without loss, Palermo on March 22, and 
Messina on March 23 day and 24 night. On March 25 night intruders 
from Malta flew over the outskirts of Rome and attacked Cisterna, 
(ampoleone, and Littoria railway stations. 

At sea submarines off Italy and Sicily in 10 days sank 4 large and 2 
snall supply ships, 1 tanker, and 1 naval auxiliary vessel, and badly 
damaged a minesweeper. Allied bombers and torpedo-aircraft also set 
m fire or badly damaged at least 10 enemy vessels, including a 
destroyer, a troopship, and a tanker, as. well as several barges. In 
warding off attacks on Allied convoys and in air combat over enemy 
objectives they destroyed at least 39 aircraft. 

The Germans announced the sinking of a large cargo ship and the 
setting on fire of 3 transports by bombers, and the destruction of many 
Allied aircraft, e.g. 5 on March 17, 16 on March 20, for the loss of 3, 
and 15 on March 22 for the loss of 3. The Italians reported the sinking 
of a submarine and the destruction of another by a mine, making 21 
destroyed by their anti-submarine units and 15 damaged, in 6 months, 
while a German U-boat had sunk 2 large ships off Derna. Their 
torpedo aircraft had sunk 2 large vessels and hit a third in the West- 
em Mediterranean. 


NORTH AFRICA 

U.S. forces took Gafsa on March 17 and pushed on to El Guettar, to 
the south-east, and towards Sened, to the east, well supported by air 
attacks on enemy tanks and transport. On March 19 their patrols 
reached Sened, which was occupied early on 21st and the troops pushed 
on towards Maknassi, taking 1,400 prisoners there and at El Guettar. 
Qn March 20 night the 8th Army attacked the Mareth Line between 
larat and the sea, after many hours of intensive bombing of the Axis 
positions both there and in the El Hamma region. At 3 a.m. on Mar. 22 
alter a 30-hours’ assault across the Wadi Zigzaou the line had been 
breached, and an hour later the enemy strong points 2 miles south-east 
ofZarat were occupied. The gap was now 2 miles wide and was being 
deepened, and by March 23 over 3,000 prisoners had been taken. 
AGerman counter-attack on March 22, however, caused a temporary 
*t back, and held up the attack in the coastal area, largely because of 
the difficulty of getting heavy armour across the Wadi Zigzaou. 
When a bridgehead had been established on the further side a causeway 
tad to be built to enable tanks and heavy guns to cross, and this proved 
hot strong enough to carry their weight. Meanwhile, the forces on the 
tther side of the Matmata Hills attacked on March 21 and by the 
2nd were only 10 miles from El Hamma. They were aided by heavy 
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attacks on Axis armour by the Western Desert Air Force, which hit : 
tanks there in one attack on 22nd. 

In the Gafsa area Maknassi was taken on March 22. Next day 3 
German tanks attacked the U.S. forces south-east of El Guettar, whi) 

other forces attacked strongly at Haj el Aioun, 17 miles south-west » 
Fondouk, in a desperate attempt to prevent the closing in of the Allied 
forces on the area of manceuvre of Rommel’s army. By that time the 
U.S. troops were several miles east of Maknassi and holding the high 
ground north and south of the road. The attack near El Guettar wa 
decisively repulsed and 200 prisoners taken, and the Axis failure here 
turned out to be of great importance for the Allies’ plans. 

The attack on El Hamma was resumed with greater force on March 
26 and with very effective air support. The air attacks were by now 
heavier and more continuous than at any time in the whole N. African 
campaign, and were made by every type of aircraft, including bombers 
dropping 4,000 Ib. bombs. On March 25 alone 13 Axis ‘planes were 
destroyed in air combat, and all the enemy airfields in Central and 
South Tunisia were frequently pounded. At El Hamma air attacks 
went on all March 25 and 26 day and night and within 24 hours some 
300 lorries were believed to have been wrecked. On March 28 it was 
announced that the ground forces had reached the outskirts of the 
village, and that a new attack had begun south-west of Maret 
village; also that U.S. forces had occupied Fondouk. On March 29 the 
8th Army announced that Rommel had abandoned the whole of tha 
Mareth positions and was falling back into the 16-mile-wide gap betwee: 
Gabes and El Hamma, leaving behind pockets of resistance to fight 
rearguard battles. j 
on March 28. At El Hamma the best of Rommel’s troops were defeate 
in a battle lasting throughout March 27 and by March 29 the Allie 
advanced units were pushing on towards Gabes. Prisoners take 
since March 20 numbered 6,000. 

In the north the Ist Army attacked on March 27 night, and madd 
good progress. Fighting French units acted in co-operation with thé 
U.S. troops in the Gafsa area and were also active in the Ousselti 
region, due north of Pichon. On March 28 the French Camel Corps took 
Sabria and Douz, commanding the roads to Kebili, on the southern 
edge of the Shott Jerid. 

Throughout the operations at least 90 Axis aircraft were destroyed, 
and large numbers damaged. Allied losses numbered 40. In the first 
19 days of March 128 Axis ’planes were destroyed for the loss of 4I 
Allied. 

The Germans reported several successful actions against the Ist 
Army, with the taking of over 2,000 prisoners by March 20, and claime 
that by repulsing attacks by the 8th Army on March 17 they ha 
compelled it to carry out an extensive regroupment. On March 2: 
they reported the failure of an enemy attempt to outflank theif 
positions in the north near the coast, claiming that they held the Zuar 
Pass well west of Cape Negro. Reporting on the Mareth Line fighting 
they stated on March 24 that after their counter attack the whole Aw 
system of positions was “integrally in Axis hands’, and that thei 
bombing of the 8th Army had caused such losses in the coastal art 
that the British had been forced to make a disorderly withdrawal t 
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their initial positions, abandoning much material. The penetration of 
the Mareth Line had been ironed out, and 44 tanks destroyed or 
disabled. At El Hamma they declared that the British attack had 
failed completely, as the enemy had been taken by surprise and had 
lost practically all their tanks, several hundred prisoners, and 93 
vehicles. At Maknassi and El Guettar the U.S. losses had been so great 
that they had had to cease their advance east of Maknassi, had lost 
37 tanks by air bombing alone, and had thus lost the bulk of their 
assault weapons. Mercenary French troops thrown in on the U.S. 
south flank had been ambushed and lost heavily. They added that 
“the indisputable air superiority of the Axis over the whole of the 
Tunisian battlefields is remarkable’. For the next 2 or 3 days they 
admitted strong enemy pressure in the Gafsa area, but said that east 
of Maknassi the U.S. attacks had failed, with the loss of 70 tanks and 
i6guns. U.S. attacks south of Pichon had collapsed and thrusts in the 
Mejez el Bab area had been repulsed. On Mar. 28 they admitted the 
evacuation of a position in the Zuara sector, in the north, and next day 
spoke of withdrawals according to plan in the Mareth Line area. 
These had been carried out without the knowledge of the enemy, 
however, and in the El Hamma sector Allied attacks had been bloodily 


repulsec 1. 


PACIFIC AREA 

A sustained air offensive was maintained against the Japanese ports 
and positions in N. Guinea and the Solomon Islands, and shipping was 
attacked wherever it was sighted. On March 15 3 transports seen near 
Dobo (Aru Is.) were bombed and hit and next day no trace could be 
found of them. A cargo ship at Kaimana, in Dutch N. Guinea, and 3 
vessels off Cape Van den Bosch were also bombed. On Mar. 20 a 
submarine unloading at Lae was destroyed, 2 days later a convoy off 
Cape Van den Bosch and 3 cargo ships north of the Aru Is. were 
bombed, and 2 ships were hit at Langgur in the Kei Is. (west of the 
Aru Is.). In the Solomons Sea a destroyer was hit and probably sunk. 
On March 23 a large transport was set on fire off Cape Gazelle and a 
cargo ship was hit at Kaimana, and on March 25 2 large cargo ships 
were hit at Amboina. On March 27 an 8,000 ton vessel was hit in 
Bogia harbour, a new enemy base between Wewak and Madang. 
Among Japanese bases heavily raided were Wewak, Tring, south-east 
of Wewak, Madang, Munda, Vila, Lae, Finschafen, Alexishafen, 
salamaua, Gasmata, Dobo, Kaimana, Rabaul, the Kei Is., Kahili, 
Ballale (Shortlands), Buka, Kieta, Kupang (Timor), Lorengau (Ad- 
miralty Is.), Cape Gloucester and Ubili (New Britain), Rekata Bay, 
aid Nauru Is., west of the Gilbert Is. On March 24 night Rabaul 
received the heaviest attack. to date, and the town was stated to be 
completely destroyed, while many bombs fell among 250 aircraft 
grounded at the 3 airfields nearby. Madang was also bombed very 
heavily several times. 

The Japanese raided Darwin on March 15, but lost 7 planes for 
tertain and probably 12 others. They lost 25 in an attack by 60 aircraft 
m Oro Bay on March 28, the Allied losses being very slight. The 
Japanese claimed to have sunk several ships and destroyed 19 aircraft. 

In the Aleutians Kiska was bombed frequently, e.g. 6 times on March 
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15, 3 times next day, and 4 times on March 25. Many hits were score 
on the U-boat base. On March 26 a force of 2 heavy and 2 light cruises 
4 destroyers, and 2 cargo ships was sighted steaming east towards thd 
Aleutians. It was engaged by U.S. light naval forces and immediately 
turned westward. ; 

On March 16 the U.S. Navy announced that submarines in thy 
Pacific had recently sunk a destroyer, a large transport, and 2 cary 
ships and damaged 2 more cargo vessels and a tanker. ; 


Sino-Japanese War. Little news was published of the fighting in 
China. On March 23 it was stated that the Japanese were making; 
drive, with 2 divisions, between the south bank of the Yangtze an 
the north shore of the Tungting Lake. On Match 27 Chungking ap 
nounced the successful opening of an attack along the line south of 
Hankow. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On March 16 the Japanese attacked N.E. of Rathedaung and sharp 
fighting followed on the east bank of the Mayu River. Pressure on the 
flank of the British positions there necessitated the withdrawal from 
the Kaladan Valley of the forward screen which had been covering the 
flank of the positions in the hills north of Rathedaung. On March | 
fighting continued on the Mayu Peninsula and at Taungmaw, 16 mile 
north of Rathedaung. The Japanese made some advance up the east 
bank of the Mayu and forced the British troops to fall back from 
Htizwe, thus lifting the siege of Rathedaung. 

In the air the Allied offensive was well maintained, and heavy attacks 
were made on the Gokteik Viaduct and the bridges at Myitnge, Ava, 
and Pazundaung, and on airfields, etc., at Toungoo, Heho, Meiktila 
Magwe, Monywa, and elsewhere, while railways, barracks, and other 
targets at Mandalay, Mogaung, Rathedaung, Akyab, Donbaik, 
Taungup, Prome, Katha, Maungdaw and Yedashe were frequent) 
bombed and much damage done. On the Upper Irrawaddy and the 
Kaladan River many vessels were hit, and in the extreme north Japan- 
ese columns moving north-east of Myitkyina were attacked sever 
times. 

On March 23 and 25 the Japanese raided an airfield in south-east 
Bengal, on’ March 24 Chittagong, and on March 27 Cox’s Bazaar and 
shipping on the Naaf River. They did little damage and in the last 
raid lost 12 aircraft destroyed and many others damaged. 

On March 28 it was announced that a Dutch submarine had sunk 4 
Japanese supply ship in the Indian Ocean. 
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March 18.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the U.S. Vice 
President had informed the Government during February that his 
visit to Latin America would be limited to countries on the Paci 
coast. His “singularly friendly” message had prevented the Gove! 
ment from inviting him to Argentina, but they hoped that on anothe 
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scasion he would be able to visit countries on the Atlantic coast, 
including Argentina. 


USTRALIA 
March 19.—Aircraft production mission in London. (see Great 


The military spokesman stated that as against the figure of 1,800,000 
ons of Japanese merchant shipping losses quoted in Washington must 
be placed an estimated total of 475,000 tons which had been captured 
pr obtained by other means from neutrals and non-belligerents and the 
timated total of 450,000 tons of new shipping built in Japan since the 
mitbreak of war. This resulted in a net diminution of 875,000 tons. 
Japanese shipping shortage should be attributed, he said, not only to 
asses but in large measure to the ever-increasing demands on shipping 
or the consolidation and exploitation of the empire of the S.W. 
Pacific. But on the front in the S.W. Pacific area there had been no 
indication of any lack of commercial shipping, and at Rabaul alone 
over 300,000 tons had been repeatedly noted. 

March 20.—The C.-in-C. of the Netherlands forces in the Far East 
old the press that the Japanese were now concentrating on building 
an arc of defence from Rangoon to the Truk Islands. He considered 
hey would soon pass to the offensive, and there was not enough in 
Australia at present to check a major offensive move. More reinforce- 

ents were required if the Allies were to secure the command of the 
sea, which was the first condition of a successful advance against the 
Japanese. It was not a question for the present of going to Tokyo but 
merely of preventing the Japanese consolidating their defensive 
barrier to the point of impregnability. He considered it was wise to 
concentrate Allied strength instead of dispersing it, but he added, “‘if 
the Allies do not have the resources to concentrate in more than one 
theatre at a time; if it is wisest to concentrate on Germany first, then 
must not forget that by giving inadequate forces to this area Japan 
may become so strong that it will become exceedingly difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to launch a successful offensive against her’’. 

March 24.—Mr. Curtin stated in the House of Representatives that 
Australia’s importance in the Pacific war was emphasized by all that 
was implied in Mr. Churchill’s speech, which he did not regard as 
fundamentally changing the Pacific problem. Australia would have to 
wage a holding war against Japan for an indefinite and probably a long 
time, and this depended primarily on Australian resources. When the 
European war ended, assistance for the Pacific would be limited not 
by will but by ability to send it. 


BAHAMAS 
March 20.—Supply of agricultural labour for U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


BELGIUM 

March 16.—6 Belgians were executed for distributing a secret 
lewspaper Le Voix des Belges. 

M. Tschoffen, a former Minister of Justice, Labour, and the Colonies, 
scaped from Belgium to London. 
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March 20.—The Independent Agency stated that more than 
Belgians had been arrested in Brussels following the shooting of 
senior German officers and 2 soldiers. 

March 21.—A collective letter from Cardinal Van Roey and tly 
Belgian Bishops protesting against the conscription of Belgian worke; 
for Germany was read in the Roman Catholic churches. 

March 25.—The News Agency stated that King Leopold, in a lett 
to the President of the Belgian Red Cross, as published in La [ity 
Belgique, had disclosed that he had protested to Hitler against th 
deportation of Belgian workers to Germany and had received a rep) 
saying that “necessities of war’’ prevented Germany from stopping 
these deportations. 

March 26.—Algiers radio stated that Belgian patriots had killed | 
German sentries near La Louviére, between Charleroi and Mons. 


BRAZIL 


March 28.—It was reported from Rio that several hundred airm 
were leaving for the U.S.A. for training. 


BULGARIA 


March 19.—It was learned that the deportation of Jews to East 
Poland was proceeding rapidly and that 8,000 Jews had been taken 
away in the previous few weeks. 

March 24.—British Government’s declaration that it regarde 
measures for the Bulgarization of the Greek territory under Bulgariz 
occupation as null and void. (see Great Britain.) 

It was learned that the deportation of 12,000 Jews from Thrace to 
Germany for agricultural labour had begun. 

March 26.—Oppression in Greek Macedonia. (see Greece.) 

March 27.—All leave was cancelled throughovt the country, an 
Axis nationals were told by their Consuls to be prepared to leave if 
necessary. The Minister of Public Utility Work was authorized t 
mobilize all motor transport undertakings and private motor vehicles, 
together with their personnel, who would be employed “where they are 
most needed”’. ; 

March 29.—Turkish reports stated that the Archbishop of Sof 
and the Bishop of Plovdiv had protested against a possible extensiot 
of the anti-Jewish methods of deportation, already carried out in thé 
Greek and Serbian territories occupied by Bulgaria, to the Jews of 
Bulgaria proper, and that about 100 deputies had raised the question 
in the Sobranje. The Prime Minister had been forced to promise that 
Jews of Bulgarian nationality would not be deported, and the Com 
missioner for Jewish Affairs, Beleff, had resigned. 


CANADA 


March 17.—A social security plan, estimated to cost about $1,000 
million a year, was placed before a newly appointed Parliamentary 
committee on social insurance. 

March 19.—The Minister for Munitions stated that reserve stores of 
munitions and war supplies were being built up to meet emergency 
demands from the various fighting zones. Canada’s war productio! 
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,dnow ‘reached a stage where we can afford to store adequate reserves 
in various pests of Canada as part of a planned supply strategy”’. 

March 22.—Visit of Director-General of Air Research for the Air 
‘orce to Britain. (see Great Britain.) ° 

March 26.—The Budget was approved in the House of Commons by 
142 votes to 14. 


CHILE 

March 26.—The U.S. Vice-President arrived in Santiago. 

March 27.The U.S. Vice-President stated in a speech to Congress 
that mankind was in full revolution to achieve freedom from poverty, 
to create an international brotherhood, and to abolish the present 
significance of frontiers. He predicted the disappearance of difference 
among the various groups in the Americas, and a union such as was 
dreamed of by Bernardo O’Higgins, San José Martin, and Simon 
Bolivar. 


CHINA 

March 26.—Visit of military mission to Cairo. (see Egypt.) 

March 29.—Visit of Maj.-Gen. Hoo Hsieng Chung to N. Africa. 
see Note on N. Africa.) 


CUBA 

March 22.—10 U.S. fast coast-guard anti-submarine patrol boats 
were transferred to the Cuban navy at Miami, and the C.-in-C. of the 
Navy stated that “Cuba is proud to be an ally of the U.S.A. in the 
difficult time through which the world is passing’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


March 20.—It was learned that mass arrests had been carried out in 
Prague by the Gestapo and throughout the country owing to the 
mounting tension caused by the German total mobilization decrees. 

March 28.—It was learned that the Germans had shot every tenth 
man of a Slovak regiment which mutinied on the Russian front in 
January. 

March 29.—It was learned that 10 Czechs had been executed in 

rague on March 18 for ‘‘taking a leading part in a secret movement 
I resistance’, 


DENMARK 


March 23.—90 per cent of the electorate voted in the Parliamentary 
dections, and of the 148 seats, 140 fell to the National Coalition 
Farts; of these the Social Democrats obtained 66, a gain of 2, the 

Lonservatives 31, a gain of 5, the Agrarians 28, a loss of 2, the Liberals 
13, a loss of 1, and the “Union of Justice’’ 2, a loss of 2. Clausen’s Nazi 
party inc reased its votes from 31,000 to 43,000 and held its 3 seats. 
the semi-Nazi Peasants’ Party lost over half its 50,000 votes and 1 of 
its3 seats. The Dansk Samling, the patriotic opposition party, hitherto 
uepresented, got 43,000 votes and 3 seats. The Conservatives, 
garded as the strongest opponents of concessions to Germany, 
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gained 120,000 votes or 40 per cent, and the Social Democrats gaing 
165,000 votes or 23 per cent. 


EGYPT 


March 15.—The Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia stated in Cairo tha 
there were Rhodesians serving in 24 countries, though no separate 
Rhodesian units had been formed. 

March 23.—The King received the S. Rhodesian Prime Minist. 
and the New Zealand Minister of Defence. 

March 25.—King Ghazi of Iraq arrived in Cairo from Transjordan, 

Gen. Catroux arrived in Cairo on his way to Algiers. 

March 26.—Announcement of the intention of the Greek Goven- 
ment to remain in the Middle East. (see Greece.) 

A Chinese military mission arrived in Cairo to study the training 
staff, and tactical methods of the Middle East forces. 

March 29.—It was announced that Lord Swinton was in Cairo. 


FINLAND 


March 27.—An order was issued calling upon women between 17 and 
25 for the labour services; the order was to remain in force until 1950. 


FRANCE 


March 16.—It was announced in Vichy that all roads, railways, 
factories, and electrical works were to be guarded day and night. 
20 hostages were reported arrested following an explosion in Nimes 
which killed 6 Germans and injured 15. Swiss reports stated that an 
“atmosphere of consternation and terror’’ reigned in Lyons, where the 
Gestapo were undertaking manhunts to collect labour for Germany. 
It was estimated that between 1,000 and 2,000 demobilized French 
officers and soldiers constituted the core of resistance in the mountains 
of Savoy. Martial law was declared in the Haute Savoie. 

March 17.—It was reported that Col. de la Rocque had been arrested 
recently at Clermont Ferrand, together with one of his chief colla- 
borators, Ottavi. Rome wireless stated that Gen. Altmayer, former 
commander of the 6th Army, had been arrested by the French police, 
and that the head of the Deuxitme Bureau (military intelligence 
service), the chief editor of the Petit Marseillais, and the principal 
secretary to the secretary-general of the French Youth Movement had 
also been arrested. 

The National Committee in London. issued a statement announcing 
that Gen. de Gaulle had received the message sent on March 15 by 
Gen. Giraud to Gen. Catroux and had made a friendly reply. [t was 
stated that the union of the Empire and the expansion of its war efiort 
in liaison with the entire French resistance movement appeared to be 
progressing favourably. 

British appreciation of Gen. Giraud’s speech of March 14. (se 
Great Britain.) 

March 18.—6 Alsatians were sentenced, some to hard labour for life, 
for preparing and distributing anti-Government pamphlets, and Swiss 
reports stated that the Gauleiter for Alsace-Lorraine had threateneé 
to execute 10 Alsatians for every German assassinated. 
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March 19.—Gen. Catroux sent a message to Gen. Giraud from Gen. 
de Gaulle stating that Gen. de Gaulle would come to Algiers as soon as 
Gen. Catroux had taken up office there. 

The Vichy wireless stated that no fighting had taken place in Savoy 
and that ‘the French authorities had led the men back to duty using 
only persuasive methods, on the formal request of the head of the 
State’. It announced that only a few scattered men now remained in 
the mountains. 

13 Alsatians were sentenced to death by a Strasbourg military court 
for “treacherous attempts to change the existing order in Alsace’’. 

Posters were shown throughout Haute Savoie threatening that if the 
Allies invaded France all able-bodied Frenchmen would be interned. 

March 20.—The Vichy Minister to Finland placed himself under the 
authority of Gen. Giraud. 

It was learned that new disorders, in which several German officers 
were killed, had broken out in Lyons. 

The National Committee in London appointed M. Maurice Bertaut, 
Administrator-in-Chief of the Colonies, as Governor of French Guiana, 
following news that the colony had rallied to Gen. de Gaulle. (see also 
French Guiana.) 

March 23.—The Minister in Stockholm and all his staff except the 
Military Attaché broke with the Vichy Government. - 

March 24.—A number of important officials at the French Embassy 
at Madrid and French Consuls and their staffs at Barcelona, Bilbao, 
Valencia, and Malaga resigned. 

March 25.—Lt.-Gen. Beynet arrived in London from France to place 
himself at the disposal of the French National Committee. 

Telegram to Gen. de Gaulle from Guiana asking for agreement be- 
tween him and Gen. Giraud regarding Governor. (see French Guiana.) 

March 26.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had removed to 
Germany all British and U.S. men who stayed on in Vichy France after 
the German occupation. 

Cabinet changes were announced. M. Barthélemy (Justice), Adm. 
Abrial, Gen. Jannequin (Air), M. Brevie (Colonies), and Adm. Platon 
‘Navy) were dropped, and the portfolios of the Colonies and the Navy 
were merged under Adm. Bleau, and those of War and the Air under 
Gen. Bridoux. It was also announced that Laval had submitted for 
Pétain’s signature certain law reforms necessitated by “greater con- 
centration of power’ dictated mainly by military and colonial demands, 
and it was stated that the combination of the Ministries of the Colonies 
and the Navy did not mean ‘‘an abandonment of the imperial plans’. 
The Labour Department was to be raised to the status of a Ministry 
under Lagardelle, it was announced, and the Ministries of Health and 
Families were to be merged under Grasset. 

Gen. de Gaulle stated in a broadcast from London that he was 
shortly going to N. Africa to meet Gen. Giraud, “a great soldier and 
noble figure”, Together they would seek and find the means ‘‘to ensure 
that the French Empire shall be but one empire, that French strength 
shall be but one strength, that the voice of the French people who 
ight shall be heard in the world as one voice, and above all, that this 
‘mpire, this strength, and this voice shall be those desired by the 
nation”. He called on the “‘flame of our ancestors” to devour any 
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remains of doubt and rancour dividing the French nation and to joiz 
them in the supreme duty of national unity. ' 
Resignation of Vichy Minister and Consul and their staff in Lisbon, 
(see Portugal.) 
March 27.—Felix Martin, a professor at Poitiers University, was 
appointed Secretary-General for Youth, in place of Georges Lamiran 


FRENCH GUIANA 


March 16.—According to Washington reports a bloodless coup was 
carried out by high army officers with the backing of the population: 
the Governor, M. Weber, fled and a committee took over control. 

March 17.—It was reported that the Giraud and de Gaulle factions 
had unanimously decided to sink their differences and adhere to “United 
France’’, and that identical messages had been sent to Gen. Giraud 
and Gen. de Gaulle expressing the wish of the colony to be dissociated 
from Vichy, and asking that a new Governor be appointed. 

March 18.—Gen. Giraud’s mission in Washington announced that 
French Guiana had declared its allegiance to Gen. Giraud, and that 
Col. Paul le Bel, of the mission, was appointed Governor. 

March 20.—The French National Committee in London appointed 
M. Berthaut, Administrator-in-Chief of the Colonies, as Governor of 
Guiana, following a cable from the Mayor of Cayenne stating that the 
colony had rallied to Gen. de Gaulle. 

March 21.—Col. le Bel arrived in Guiana. 

March 25.—The committee which placed Col. de Bel in control of 
the Government sent a telegram to Gen. de Gaulle stating that they 
wished to settle the confused situation by agreement between Gen. de 
Gaulle and Gen. Giraud on the appointment of the Governor. They 
added that Col. Le Bel had taken measures for the immediate release 
of those interned by the former Government because of de Gaiullist 
sympathies. 


GERMANY 

March 16.—The press chief stated in a broadcast in reply to the 
recent speech of the U.S. Vice-President that world domination was not 
the aim of the Germans, and continued, ‘“‘National Socialism contrasts 
fundamentally with the world robber State Britain, the world revolu- 
tion of the Soviets, and the world imperialism of Roosevelt, who have 
already seized hundreds of bases in all parts of the world’. 

Swedish reports stated that martial law had been imposed at Essen. 

March 17.—Berlin radio stated that a former Russian general 
named Vlassov had appealed, in the émigré paper Novoye Slovo (pub- 
lished in Berlin) to the Russians to rise and join Germany, and said 
that Stalin had involved Russia in the war for the sake of Anglo- 
American interests. 

March 18.—Swedish reports stated that the Government had stopped 
the safe-conduct traffic for Swedish steamers carrying goods from >. 
America to Sweden, on account of the clearance granted by the Swedish 
Government to 2 Norwegian vessels in Gothenburg harbour under 
charter to the British Government. 

March 19.—Visit of Adm. Doenitz to Italy. (see Italy.) 
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Goebbels stated in Das Reich that there could be no turning back for 
Germany, and that not only for Germany but also for Britain and the 
S.A. the decision would come in the East. The war had to be fought 
out so thoroughly and decisively that at the end there might be no 
doubt who was the victor and who the vanquished. There were, 
however, influential circles in Britain and America which believed that 
the war in the East would leave neither victor nor vanquished, but 
would lead to a gradual bleeding to death on both sides, and these 
circles desired Soviet supremacy as little as German. The British and 
US. Governments were entirely pro-Soviet, he said, but there were 
people in both countries who realized that it was no longer a choice 
between the old pre-war Europe and the new order of the Axis, but that 
the choice lay solely between the latter and the dictatorship of Bolshe- 
vism. “The emancipation of the continent of Europe from London’s 
tutelage has come to stay, no matter how the war may end”’, he said... . 
“It is doubtful whether the British and American desire to defeat 
Germany and her allies will ever be realized without Britain and the 
US.A. perishing at the same time’. German positions were now 
firmly established on the eastern front, and therefore it was no longer 
under the stress of military crisis that Germany appealed to world 
opinion to realize that Bolshevism was incompatible with European 
safety and must therefore fall. 

March 21.—Hitler stated in a Heroes’ Day speech at the Berlin 
Zeughaus that the crisis into which the German armies had been thrown 
on the eastern front “‘by an undeserved fate’ had at last been overcome, 
and the front had been stabilized. He therefore now raised the suspen- 
sion of all leave in the Army. The winter campaign had left no doubt 
as to the seriousness of the war and had proved how great was the 
danger that the oldest cultural continent of the world might be com- 
pletely overrun by the ‘‘massed millions’ of the Eastern steppes. 
“The same Power which from the beginning of time has organized war 
for profit is now pursuing the same end with capitalist interests and 
Bolshevist instincts’, he said, and the vast preparations which Russia 
had made left no doubt as to what would have happened to Germany 
and the rest of Europe if 10 years previously the Nazi movement had 
not come into power to reconstruct the German fighting machine. 

The struggle which Europe had undergone ever since the first world 
war could only be compared with the greatest events of the past. 
‘Pitiless and merciless war has been forced upon us by international 
Jewry”, he said. “It is a war which would lay the whole European 
continent in ruins if we did not halt it at Europe’s frontiers.’’ Against 
this, idle chatter about an Atlantic Charter had as little weight as 
Wilson’s 14 Points; the “warmonger” Churchill in 1936 had said that 
vermany must once again be destroyed, and the propagators of the 
present peace aims showed that their aims were identical with those of 
their Bolshevist allies, namely ‘‘the elimination of all Continental 
peoples conscious of their national feelings, and in particular the 
verman people”. He attributed to the Jews, “that cursed race’’, all 
the hatred against ‘Germany exercised by both the British and 
Americans on the one hand and the Bolshevists on the other. 

The German people had proved their worth, and the home front had 

come more and more a theatre of war. As regards the neutral world, 
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one thing was clear; ‘‘at such a time only people with a clear-y 
attitude will be able to continue to exist”. The enemy could be thanked 
for bringing out all the German people’s natural love for their fatherland 
and the bombing of their towns was only increasingly hardening them, 
They were no longer confused by sentiments of world brotherhood 
but were “imbued with grim fanaticism, and determined to eliminate 
once for all this peril to Europe and our own nation”. He repeated his 
prophecy that at the end of the war it would not be Germany or her 
allies who would fall prey to Bolshevism, but “‘it will be those countries 
and peoples who are more and more submitting to Jewry that will one 
day collapse and die of the Bolshevist poison’’; it would not be National. 
Socialism nor Fascism which would perish as a result of this war, but 
a “certain world empire’ would fall apart, and the sins of this empire 
against its own kith and kin would be transformed into universa 
misery. The previous winter had not brought a feeling of defeatism 
among the German people, but had evoked a gigantic mobilization of 
their strength and transformed them into a nation at arms. 

The future, he concluded, would be neither Jewish-Bolshevist sor 
Jewish-capitalist, but nationalist. German National-Socialism would 
go on with its programme after the war until class differences had been 
eliminated for ever and a real national community established. Then 
the 542,000 German dead would not have died in vain, but would have 
been the pioneers of a better future. 

March 22.—Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast that the winter 
campaign in Russia was practically over and that the battle still 
raging formed the last act of the succesful German counter-offensive 
whose climax was the reconquest of Kharkov. Measured by the yard- 
stick of the winter’s fighting the present campaign could only be styled 
“local fighting’. The most important results of the winter’s battle was 
that the Soviet reserves seemed no longer to be inexhaustible, and i 
their superior numbers failed, much, perhaps all, would have been 
gained. During the winter the whole front had seemed to shake and 
waver, but the enemy was everywhere stopped before he could reach 
his operational goal. German leadership would not allow the war to 
degenerate into a mere race for more materials, but would use its 
spiritual resources to be always one step in advance of the enemy with 
new and surprising ideas. The enemy had, however, learned to move 
big formations of armour in an offensive, as they had shown in the 
south. ‘‘The result of the winter battles is that we stand about where 
we stood before our offensive of last summer’’, he said, “with the 
difference that we have cleared the Crimea and are holding both sides 
of the Kerch Straits’. The Soviets had captured a considerable 
amount of territory, but it fell short of their aims conceived earlier 1 
the campaign. 

March 24.—The military commentator, Ritter von Schramm, stated 
in the Berliner Bérsen Zeitung that the Germans had “operative and 
tactical reserves at their disposal not only on the Eastern Front but 
also along the European coastline”. “‘We are counting”, he said, “only 
on a short respite before the start of a new great Russian offensive 
co-ordinated with an Allied offensive against the coasts of Europe - 

March 25.—Cardinal Faulhaber was reported (by the Vatican radi ) 
to have preached a sermon on March 7, in which he said “Without 
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justice, the much-talked-about ‘new order’ cannot be brought about”’. 
he Church did not wish to meddle in politics, but it could not be impar- 
tial concerning the great principles on which international life and any 
new order should be based. Justice was fundamental in social life, and 
without it no community, even if it had been built by force, could 
exist long. ‘“‘We have in our hearts a knowledge of what is right and 
what is wrong’, he said. “It is right to leave in every man’s possession 
what belongs to him, to keep one’s word, and to respect treaties .. . 
The State must not put force in the place of justice. It needs to use 
force to keep order, but that force should not supplant the law. The 
State should not make utility the test of what is right or wrong”’. 

March 26.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that war should not be 
made an excuse for mob instincts. “‘There are some fanatics’’, he said, 
“whose sense of justice seems to spring more from an urge to make 
evertone equal than from any high moral feeling’. He attacked the 
ypinion that a man could swear at a woman in a tram because she was 
still well dressed. ‘‘Perhaps she is a war worker’, he said, “‘perhaps she 
hasa large family to look after, perhaps her husband or son is fighting 
om the Eastern front. If she ‘tells off’ the lout who curses her, he cer- 
tainly deserves it’’. 

March 28.—It was learned that 134 people had been arrested, of 
whom 50 had been executed, following the recent discovery of a 
Russian spy ring in Berlin. The Soviet News Agency stated that 
Himmler had issued an order proclaiming a virtua] state of siege 
throughout Germany, prohibiting all street traffic after 11 p.m. and 
increasing the penalties for the violation of black-out regulations. 
Military courts were now to try many cases hitherto dealt with by 
People’s Courts, particularly cases of breakdowns in industry. 

March 29.—Ribbentrop stated in a broadcast on the occasion of 
the funeral of the Ambassador to Spain that von Moltke had been envoy 
in Warsaw in 1931 and was made Ambassador to Poland in 1934. 
When he went to Poland the Polish army was strong, while the German 
Amy had only 100,000 men, with only one division in Silesia, which 
aso had to cover the frontier against the equally strongly armed 
Czech Republic. Von Moltke’s personality and gifts, however, enabled 
him to create conditions which made it possible 4 years later for Hitler 
to start on a peaceful settlement of German-Polish relations. It was 
due to the short-sightedness of Pilsudski’s successors that this work 
of pacification did not last; Britain instigated them to oppose Germany, 
as she was “‘determined to stake her Empire rather than to permit a 
just solution of the Danzig question”’. But when the break with Poland 
occurred there was a Wehrmacht which could smash the Polish Army 
3 weeks, The name of Moltke would always remain connected with 
this phase, and Germany’s official publication on the causes of the 
present war was largely his work. 

Morocco radio reported that Adm. Doenitz had taken over command 
of the Italian navy. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 16.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty gave, in 
the House of Lords, the following details of losses of Axis warships, 
tcluding submarines: Germany, 1 battleship, 1 pocket battleship, 
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4 cruisers, 39 destroyers and torpedo boats, 4 raiders, 69 other yy; 
cellaneous warships, minesweepers, and small craft; Italy, 10 cruises 
48 destroyers and torpedo boats, 35 other miscellaneous warship; 
minesweepers, and small craft; and Japan, 2 battleships, 6 aircraf 
carriers, 17 cruisers, 70 destroyers, and no figures available for mis 
cellaneous small craft. 

March 17.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that thé 
British Government warmly welcomed Gen. Giraud’s speech of Mare 
14, and in particular his repudiation of the armistice and the changes ly 
announced in the legislative and administrative spheres in N. Africa 
He said that in view of this speech and the French National Com 
mittee’s memorandum there appeared to be no questions of principlg 
dividing the two bodies of Frenchmen in N. Africa and London 
He had reason to believe that the U.S. Government were in entird 
agreement with the British approval of the situation. ; 

Mr. Churchill stated in reply to questions that the Government were 
convinced that the administration of the British colonies must con 
tinue to be the sole responsibility of Britain, and that they were oppose 
to the idea of a condominium, which had always been found to bring 
about very bad results. They would, however, be in the closest touch 
with their Allies, whose interests were closely connected with Britis 
interests in some parts of the world. The Government’s policy was ti 
“plan for the fullest possible political, economic, and social develop- 
ment of the colonies within the British Empire and in close co-opera- 
tion with neighbouring and friendly nations’’. 

March 19.—An Australian Aircraft production mission arrived it 
London. 

March 21.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast speech. (see Special Swn- 
mary.) 

The War Office announced that Lt.-Gen. Martel had been appointed 
to succeed Rear-Adm. Miles as head of the Military Mission at Moscow. 
Exchange of Italian and British prisoners of war. (see Turkey.) 

March 22.—The Director-General of Air Research for the Canadian 
Air Force arrived in Britain. 

March 23.—The Lord Privy Seal stated in the House of Lords that 
it was not correct to speak of the inaction of the Government regarding 
the problem of the Jews in Europe. At the outbreak of the war there 
were 78,000 refugees in Britain, not counting children without parents, 
and since then over 60,000 had been taken in, making a total of pre-war 
and war refugees of over 150,000. The Colonial Secretary was doing 
his utmost to reduce the time involved in getting refugees to Palestine, 
and over 800 refugees a month were being taken into Britain. The ques- 
tion had been taken up between Mr. Hull and Mr. Eden in Washington, 
conversations between British and American representatives were 
take place shortly and an agenda had been drawn up. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Greek Premier for Greek Inde- 
pendence Day stating that the British people saluted the heroes of the 
new war of liberation now being fought in the mountains, cities, an 
villages of Greece. The British people grieved for the sufferings of the 
Greeks, but they knew that neither torture nor firing squads could 
break their spirit. Meanwhile, the Greek King and Government were 
in Cairo making preparations for the day. of liberation when, —umitec 
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‘, victory as in suffering, Greece will take her place among the free 
peoples of the world’. 

March 24.—A White Paper (Cmd. 6430) was published giving a 
statement published by the Government of India in February on “The 
responsibility of the Congress Party for the disturbances in India 
1942-43’, with 15 appendices giving evidence of the subversive 
speeches and writings of Congress leaders, the programmes of violent 
action distributed at the time of the arrests, the concerted attacks on 
communications in E. India when invasion from Burma was likely, the 
identity of Congressmen proved guilty of violent action, and the 
revolutionary pamphlets circulated in the name of Congress. 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty stated in the House 
of Lords, in reply to questions on the U-boat menace, that the highest 
priority was given to the Admiralty for the weapons and equipment 
needed for combating the U-boat campaign. Naval and merchant 
shipping had a first priority and, within the naval programme, the 
construction of escort vessels had priority over other forms of con- 
struction. The numbers of long-range aircraft allocated to Coastal 
Command for the use of the Navy had also increased. There were 
technical difficulties connected with the suggested seadrome in the 
Atlantic. The recent conference at Washington was a striking example 
of inter-allied co-operation, and with the help of the American and 
Canadian authorities the organization of convoys in the Atlantic 
would be further improved and simplified. With regard to the sugges- 
tion that there should be a supreme commander to deal with U-boat 
warfare, the fact was overlooked that U-boat warfare was only a part 
of keeping open sea communications. In addition to this warfare the 
Admiralty had to keep watch that the German Battle Fleet did not 
come out, and it was essential that the conduct of the war at sea 
should not be centralized in respect of U-boats, but left under central 
control to ensure greater flexibility in the movement of forces. 


The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in the House of 
Commons that the British Government regarded as null and void any 
legislation or other acts by the Bulgarian Government aimed at 
Bulgarizing the Greek territory under Bulgarian occupation. He said 
the Bulgarian Government were making a systematic attempt to 
denationalize this territory and were expelling Greek inhabitants and 
replacing them by Bulgarian immigrants. All these measures of 
expropriation and expulsion would have to be undone at the end of 
the war. 

_ He also stated, in reply to questions concerning political prisoners 
in N. Africa, that since the statement of Mr. Eden on March 3 a report 
lad come in from the joint commission, which had visited 4 camps. 
The report showed that there had been some further releases, and that 
the great majority of the prisoners were not in camps, but working in 
local industries at local rates of pay, living and sleeping in the town, 
and without restraint of their movements. He pointed out that the 
Anglo-American expedition had not gone to N. Africa mainly to 
release political prisoners, but as part of a highly important military 
operation. They did not intend to occupy the country as the Germans 
lad occupied France, but to bring the people freedom and the oppor- 
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tunity to manage their own affairs, and therefore they could no 
compel the people to pursue a particular line of policy. 

March 25.—Mr. Churchill stated in a written reply to a question 
Parliament that the statement in his broadcast that. there might be 
Four-year Plan after the war based on a Coalition Government repre 
sented the policy of the Government, but whether it would be put for 
ward by a Coalition Government or not depended on what the varioys 
parties decided to do. 

The War Office announced that Gen. Sir H. Pownall had beep 
appointed C.-in-C. of the Persia-Iraq Command. 

Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that the United Nations hag 
afloat at present substantially larger fleets than they had at the worst 
moment of the U-boat war and this improvement was continuing, but 
he said nothing would induce him “to clarify enemy knowledge” on 
Allied shipping losses. 

March 28.—It was announced that the U.S. and British Govern. 
ments had agreed to hold in Bermuda the forthcoming meeting on the 
refugee problem. 


GREECE 

March 17.—The Prime Minister was appointed Minister of Defence 
in place of M. Canellopoulos. 

March 19.—Moscow radio stated that the Germans had executed 
103 Greeks as a reprisal for the blowing up of a chemical factory near 
Salonika. 

March 21.—Turkish reports stated that rioting had broken out in 
Athens and elsewhere following rumours that the Germans were 
preparing a decree for general civil mobilization. The Germans there- 
fore changed their plans and ordered compulsory labour in Greece for 
all suitable men, under pain of deprivation of their bread cards. 
Workers were also forbidden to appear in the streets and coffee-houses 
in groups, on pain of imprisonment up to 12 years. 

March 23.—Mr. Churchill’s message to the Prime Minister on the 
occasion of Independence Day. (see Great Britain.) 

March 24.—A reshuffle of the Cabinet was announced. M. Tsouderos 
remained as Premier, but M. Canellopoulos, Gen. Nicolaides, Adm 
Cawadias, and M. Sekeris resigned and were succeeded by M. Koussos 
as Minister of Marine and deputy Prime Minister, M. Karapanayiotis 
as Minister of War and Acting Minister for Air, and M. Sopheulis, as 
Minister of Public Welfare. Adm. Sakellariou also resigned the post 
of C.-in-C. of the Fleet. 

March 25.—The King of the Hellenes issued an order of the day 
Cairo to the armed forces on the occasion of Independence Day, stating 
that a stage in the war had arrived “when we can be sure that a victorious 
end of the struggle is now in sight”. ‘The turn of events in the war has 
made my presence as C.-in-C. of the armed forces and the presence 0! 
the Government necessary for the conduct of the fight for the liberation 
of our country”, he said. He appealed for unity, and promised that 
political problems, as well as any defects in the organization of the 
armed forces, would be remedied. ia 

March 26.—The King announced in Cairo that he and his Gover 
ment intended to remain in the Middle East. 
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It was learned that about 100,000 ) Greeks had Sais itpalied from 
Bulgarian-occupied Macedonia. It was also reported that by a Bul- 
marian decree published in June, 1942 all persons resident in this 
aritory, ‘Greater Bulgaria’’, acquired ipso facto Bulgarian nationality 
mess they opted for Yugoslav or Greek nationality, in which case 
hey must leave Bulgarian territory. All Greek churches and schools 
ere closed and Bulgarian was the only official language. In the 
butumn of 1942 a further decree was issued whereby “all private 
states indispensable for the building of residences for immigrants in 
he Aegean provinces are to be expropriated on the demand of the 
Committee for Buildings established there by order of the General 
commanding the Aegean area’. 


HUNGARY 

March 27.—It was officially announced that communiqués regarding 
the fighting on the Russian front would no longer be issued unless 
required for a special event. 

March ‘ 29.—It was learned that Varga, the Minister for Industry, had 
been succeeded by Bornemisza, who formerly held the office. 


INDIA 


March 16.—Sir Archibald Wavell stated that there were nearly 
2 million Indian armed forces, all volunteers, and nearly one-quarter 
of them were Overseas. 

March 24.—Publication of White Paper on the disturbances, 
1942-43. (see Great Britain.) 

March 26.—The deputy C.-in-C. stated in the Council of State, in 
reply to questions on the Arakan campaign, that until the Allies were 
ina position to launch a full-scale counter-offensive against Japan, 
their task was simply the defence of India. Any operations that had 
been undertaken in Burma were designed on the basis of India’s 
defence, to occupy the enemy to the greatest possible extent, to prevent 
parts of the Burma border like Arakan from being used as a spring- 
board for an attack on India, and to contain and destroy as many 
enemy troops and facilities for war as possible in order to help both the 
British and Chinese positions. The campaign in Burma could claim to 
lave succeeded in these objectives to a necessarily limited degree, and 
in the Arakan campaign valuable experience had been gained and 

substantial casualties inflicted on the enemy. 

March 29.—Mr. Fazl ul Huq announced in the Assembly in Calcutta, 
after an interview with the Governor of Bengal, that the latter had 
fequested his resignation from the post of Chief Minister of the Bengal 
Government, and that it had been given and accepted. This followed 
voting on a motion on March 27 on the black market and the failure 
of the Government to control the situation with regard to food and 
other basic necessities, in which the Government only gained 109 
Votes against 99. 


ITALY 


M arch 19.—Rome wireless announced that the chiefs of the German 
and Italian navies, Adms. Doenitz and Riccardi, had been conferring 
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in Italy on March 15-17, and “‘complete agreement was reached as ym ><" 
the intentions of continuing the fight to a victorious end”’. ith t 

March 20.—It was reported that Italian losses in the Balkans 
mainly in Yugoslavia, between January, 1942 and the beginning oj AT' 
February, 1943 amounted to 5,538 killed, 6,434 wounded, and 759M Vai 
missing. ford 

March 21.—Exchange of British and Italian prisoners of war MiByecu 
(see Turkey.) 

March 28.—Mussolini said at a review of men of the air fore—M{AL 
“We celebrate to-day the 25th anniversary of the Royal Italian 4j Ma 
Force, remembering with deep emotion and infinite gratitude oy 
fallen heroes, and declaring again that we will employ al! our energies yp, 
to achieve victory”’. Va 

An article in the Popolo d'Italia said that ‘While our soldiesfm.’:. 
fighting for victory suffer hunger and thirst at the front, how can we ‘Va 
tolerate the infiltration of ideas of revolution and defeatism? There” 
are only a few of these individuals, but let us silence them befor 
it is too late’”’. 

March 29.—Morocco radio stated that Adm. Doenitz had taken 
over supreme command of the Italian Navy. 


JAPAN pe 


March 16.—The Prime Minister announced a ‘‘fundamental change hab 7 
. ° ° 99 ms adou 
in Japanese policy towards China’’, and ordered Japanese officials and - 
traders in Shanghai to “‘liquidate’’ any activities detrimental of, 
Chinese interests. He said Shanghai must be transformed into a 
‘ veritable centre of Japanese-Chinese co-operation, and Anglo-American... 
influences must be wiped out, but this must be on Chinese respon- 
sibility, and along lines ensuring genuine co-operation of China with 
Japan in the war. Re 
March 17.—Tokyo radio announced that the Prime Minister had | 
decided to appoint 7 industrial and commercial magnates who half... 
“rendered valuable service to the State’’ as a panel of advisers to they «.:... 
Government to “buttress Japan’s wartime structure’ and to givem yy 
“further driving force to our production’. A wartime economic (,,,,, 
council and a system of “‘administrative supervision”’ were also created, injus 
in order to centralize completely the total strength of the nation andj.) 
raise war production to the highest pitch. of th 
March 22.—Tokyo wireless announced that a conference had been ¢...4, 
held at the Foreign Ministry of the Italian and German Ambassadors ¢.., 
and the Japanese Foreign Minister, together with Japanese, Germal, subje 
and Italian naval, military, and air officers. “Complete agreement 9 
views was reached’’, it was stated, and ‘“Various important questions mm 4... 
relating to the co-operation of the three countries as regards the ;, +, 
common enemies were discussed’’. Me Cath 
March 25.—Tojo stated in Parliament that during his recent visit 0H 5.4 
Nanking he had been convinced that ‘National China” was making 
every effort desirable for straightforward collaboration with Jap". 9 yop 
‘‘Japan’s home and foreign policies”, he said, “‘are developing m0" ue 
and more to Japan’s advantage, but we must mobilize all our strenc\ yy 
to overcome the obstacles still lying between us and final victory 
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Sioning in Moscow of protocol extending the fisheries convention 
ith the U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.) 


ATVIA 

March 29.—Swedish reports stated that the villages of Audrini and 
forduki had been razed by the Gestapo and all their male inhabitants 
xecuted as a reprisal for helping guerrillas. 


{ALTA 
March 15.—Lord Gort returned to Malta. 


HE NETHERLANDS 

March 16.—Prince Bernhard arrived back in England from his 
jsits to Canada, America, Brazil, Egypt, and N. Africa. 

March 20.—A decree was issued fixing a maximum number of 
tudents for all branches of university education, and only those 
ining a solemn declaration of loyalty and an undertaking to obey the 
laws, decrees, and regulations enforced by the occupation authorities 
ere to be admitted to study. 

March 27.—It was learned that the Germans were cordoning oft 
yhole districts and taking all men of apparently 18 to 25 years of age 
to the police stations for examination of their papers. All who could 
jot establish legal exemption ‘from the regulations regarding forced 
labour were detained. 

A secretly-printed pamphlet was circulated throughout the country 
by patriots, appealing to Dutchmen to prepare themselves for “the 
last inescapable battle’ and ‘‘to unite so that, as soon as the enemy 
threatens with new attacks, all work in our country, in factories, 
ofices, schools, administration, police force, and executive bodies, is 
stopped’’. 

Regulations were issued by the Germans under which all enterprises 
not essential for warfare were to be closed. As part of their labour- 
recruiting campaign they also demanded to see the registers of univer- 
sities and many towns. 

March 29.—It was learned that the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches had sent a joint letter to Seyss-Inquart denouncing Nazi 
injustices. They pointed out the increasing lawlessness, the persecution 
of their Jewish compatriots, that an outlook on life in flagrant violation 
of the Gospel was being forced on the people, the interference with the 
ireedom of Christian education, the forced labour of Dutch workers in 
bermany, the killing of hostages, and the imprisonment of many Dutch 
subjects in such conditions that many had lost their lives already in 
concentration camps. To this, it was stated, had now been added a 
lave hunt of the young people, who were rounded up and carried off 
i thousands. Similar protests in the form of a pastoral letter by the 
‘atholic Bishops and a declaration by the Reformed Church were 
read in churches throughout the country. 


NORWAY 


March 24.—Oslo wireless announced that during the night of 
March 22 a group of saboteurs was landed on the west coast from 
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British motor torpedo-boats, and were driven back with heavy 
losses by German coastal guards. 

March 27.—Reports from Oslo stated that 90,000 people, about 3 
per cent of the town’s population, had been registered for forced laboy 

Also that a state of “partial emergency”, with a 10 p.m—4 am 
curfew, had been proclaimed in Rjukan, in Southern Norway, following 
the destruction by 3 men, said to have been wearing British uniforms 
of a German-controlled hydro-electric works. Swedish press reports 
stated that 500 secret service agents and 500 Norwegian soldiers ha 
been dropped over Norway during the winter and were in hiding 
awaiting the signal for revolt. Police were sent to the mountains { 
round up 200 young men who fled from Trondheim to evade mobili- 
zation for Germany. 


PANAMA 


March 20.—The U.S. Vice-President arrived at David, Chiriqui 
Province, from Costa Rica. 


PERU 
March 25.—The U.S. Vice-President arrived in Peru. 


POLAND 


March 16.—The Foreign Minister stated in an address to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the National Council, in London, that the post- 
war organization must include both the great and the smaller Powers, 
either individually or collectively in the shape of federations or regional 
agreements. The great Powers should occupy the position to which 
they were entitled, but it was equally necessary that the democratic 
principle of equal participation in the organization of all its members 
should be adopted, and it was pointed out that those responsible for 
the present war had not been the smaller States but the aggressive 
Powers thirsting for domination, not only over their weaker neighbours 
but over their powerful rivals as well. The services of Britain, the 
U.S.A., Russia, and China in the struggle for victory were recognized, 
but it was essential that the post-war organization should not be 
canalized into the exclusive grouping of some Four-Power Pact, on the 
model of the Munich arrangement. The acceptance in any form of the 
“profoundly immoral Teutonic conception” of living-space would also 
be a great mistake. 

March 17.—The Minister of Information resigned. 

March 19.—Professor Kot, a former Minister for Home Affairs and 
Polish Ambassador in Moscow, was appointed Minister of Information. 

March 20.—It was learned that terror was raging in the Lublin area 
and that more than 10 villages had been razed by the Germans. It was 
also reported that several streets in Warsaw had been closed and 

‘house-to-house searches conducted to discover all possible centres of 
resistance and underground activities. J 

March 23.—It was learned that during the night of March 16 4 
proclamation issued by a joint committee of all the underground 
organizations was secretly put up on the walls of Warsaw and othe! 
large towns giving detailed instructions for assistance to deserters !fo™ 
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Italian, Rumanian, Slovak, and Hungarian units on the eastern front. 

The new Minister of Information told the press that his Government 
viewed with deep satisfaction the desire expressed in Mr. Churchill's 
speech to base the Council of Europe on the concepts of freedom, law, 
and morality, and to make it not a system of dictatorship by a few 
seat Powers but a system which would protect the rights and interests 
of all European States. They were extremely pleased that he should 
attach so great an importance to the coming together of States into 
groups OT federations, and also welcomed his outline of democracy at 
work as a guide for post-war planning in Europe. Mr. Churchill’s 
outline of post-war Europe, he said, gave the best proof that he was a 
“sood Eur ypean”’. 

March 27.—It was learned that 50 Germans were killed and others 
wounded in a battle in the Krasnobrod area between 2,000 troops and 
ss. men and bands of Poles resisting deportation to Germany. 

March 29.—It was learned that 60 people had been murdered in the 
village of Luszezacz and that several villages in the district of Hamernia 
had been wiped out as reprisal for Polish resistance to the Germans in 
the Krasnobrod area. Patriots had blown up bridges and railway 
junctions at Chotylow, Radom, Minkowice, Piaski, Ruskie, and 
Werkowice, and destroyed parts of the railway line at the junctions 
of Skierniewice, near Warsaw, and Krasnik, near Lwow. Station 
installations had been destroyed at Krasnobrod and Szczebrzeszyn. 


PORTUGAL 
March 26.—The Vichy Minister, the Consul, and officials of the 
Legation in Lisbon resigned. 


RUMANIA 

March 15.—Tyrkish reports stated that over 120,000 Rumanian 
Jews had so far been executed or murdered and 60,000 sent to labour 
camps east of the Dniester. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 17.—Gen. Smuts told the House of Assembly that although 
s. Africa had sent only 2 divisions to Egypt, she was making a much 
greater contribution to the war effort than that implied, and that she 
tad been the workshop of the Middle East and had also contributed 
ieavily towards Middle East air power. 

March 19.—Gen. Smuts stated at Witwatersrand University that 
the clouds were lifting from the battle fronts; ‘The tide has turned, 
and turned for good, whatever desperate and deadly expedients the 
tlemy may yet resort to in his despair’, he said. “Victory is coming 
uearer, however far off it may yet be’”’. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
March 15.—The Prime Minister in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 


SPAIN 


March 16.—Gen. Franco issued decrees imposing the death penalty 
for all persons who instigated, supported, or favoured armed revolt 
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against the Chief of State, the Government, or Government institutions 
They also applied to rumour-mongers, conspirators, those possessing 
firearms without licence, saboteurs, including political strikers, and 
“those who injure persons or cause damage to property with politica 
social, or terrorist motives’. Strikes, meetings of workers, and simila 
acts with political aims causing serious trouble to public order wer 
included under this heading. 

Gen. Franco appointed Don Eduardo Aunos as Minister of Justice, 
in succession to Don Esteban Bilbao, who was nominated President of 
the Cortes. Sefior Bilbao, in an address, condemned all “‘liberal régimes, 
stupid parliaments, fatal instruments of Spain’s decadence, the empty 
rhetoric of pharisaical democrats, vacillating governments, ministers 
without conscience who converted their ministerial offices into ante. 
chambers of crime, the lies of national sovereignty, and the tragedy o 
a Spain mangled by the rancour of classes and parties’’, and said the 
new Cortes promised a brighter future. 

March 17.—Gen. Franco told the Cortes that he thought the war 
would be a long one. Its objectives had changed completely; a short 
war would have made it possible for the primary objectives to be 
attained, but a war of 6 or 7 years changed the situation completely. 
The strength of both sides was great and incalculable, and Russia’ 
presence on one side. “infuses into the fighting the character of a struggle 
to the death’’. ‘““Let nobody dream of easy wars and a peace to last for 
100 years’, he said. “The existence in the centre of Europe of Germany 
with a population of 100 million, Italy on the Mediterranean with about 
half that total, and Britain with a similar figure—these constitute 
important national realities which cannot be destroyed”’. 

March 24.—The Assistant Military Attaché, the Ecclesiastical 
Attaché, the First Counsellor, and the First Secretary at the French 
Embassy, and the French Consuls with their staffs at Barcelona, 
Bilbao, Valencia, and Malaga resigned. : 


SPANISH MOROCCO 
March 26.—Visit of High Commissioner’s military attache to 
Algiers. (see N. Africa.) 


SWEDEN 


March 18.—German cessation of safe-conduct traffic for Swedish 
steamers bringing goods from S. America. (see Germany.) 

March 23.—The French Minister and all his staff except the Military 
Attaché broke with the Vichy Government. 

March 28.—The Minister of Defence stated in Stockholm that in her 
own interest Sweden should agree to a joint post-war foreign an 
defence policy with other Scandinavian States, provided that th 
latter were interested and intended to pursue the same line of foreig! 
policy as Sweden. As the main points of Sweden’s post-war aims he 
mentioned complete political independence externally, the righ 
herself to decide internal questions, and full liberty to dispose of he 
resources and production. ‘‘This does not mean that we want to isolaté 
ourselves or refuse to participate in the reconstruction of internation 
peace’, he said. ‘It only means that we reserve the right to decide ho 
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»nd to what extent we shall participate. We shall not tolerate being 
forced into federations or constellations against our will’’. 

He described Sweden’s war-time policy as fundamentally sound, 
bithough “undoubtedly it has faulty spots”, and said that critics of 
his policy were those who throughout the war had advocated a different 
slicv from that of the Government. ‘‘There are the Communists who 
vanted us to fail Finland in the winter of 1939 and 1940 and turn away 
fom Norway in 1940 and 1941”, he said. “There are the National- 
Kocialists and related so-called national elements, who are always 
exhorting us to accept the German ‘new order’ so as not to stand on 
the left side on the day of reckoning. Finally, there are the activists 
from the days of Finland’s winter war, who then attacked the Govern- 
ment for not pursuing a policy which, even disregarding its dangerous 
consequences for Sweden, would have created an obstacle to the 
alliance between the western Powers and Russia, in which the same 
critics now see the world’s corner-stone. They now say that if Sweden 
does not approach this alliance it will stand on the left side on the day 
of reckoning. All these critics during the war so far have repeatedly 
proved to be guilty of capital mistakes in their judgment of the situa- 
tion . 

With regard to a joint Scandinavian policy after the war, he said 
the independence of all Scandinavian countries was a Swedish interest 
and that Sweden should consider the problem of co-operation for 
defence without being blinded by present conditions in neighbouring 
countries or expressions of opinion from them, since none of these 
countries could at present define their attitude authoritatively. 

March 29.—It was officially announced that 7 German soldiers who 
jumped from a train as it was passing through Sweden taking them 
back to N. Norway from leave, were to be treated as civilian political 
refugees, and not subjected to military internment. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


March 19.—Gen. Catroux proclaimed the restoration of the free 
Constitution of the Lebanon Republic and promulgated decrees 
providing for general elections to be held within 3 months for a wholly- 
lected Parliament, conferring power on a provisional government to 
ay over the elections, and appointing Dr. Ayoub Tabet Head of 
the State. 

March 22.—Gen. Catroux left for Algiers. 

_ March 25.—A new Government was formed, with Atta Ayyubi, a 
oer Prime Minister, at its head, following the resignation of the 
old Cabinet. 


TURKEY 

— 16.—President Inénii received Air Marshal Sir Sholto 
ougias, 

_March 17—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the 
\abinet represented in policy an exact continuation of its predecessor , 
and that the new-comers were “like soldiers who relieve the guard”’. 
ts policy would be to devote itself to the programme of the Republican 
tople’s Party and, above all, to keep the Army ready at every 
moment. “Our policy towards and our relations with allied and friendly 
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Powers have been laid down by the treaties existing among us”, he 
said, and foreign policy would continue to safeguard Turkish territory 
as well as the rights and interests of the people; moreover, this policy 
was no longer the policy of the Government exclusively but “entirely 
belongs to the nation and to the sons of Turkey”. One point must be 
emphasized—Anglo-Turkish friendship. Since the Adana conference 
the Turks had got to know Mr. Churchill more and to love him better, 
and everywhere they found the outstretched hands of British states. 
men. “Our friends the British may rest assured that we cordially 
grasp these outstretched hands’”’, he said . . . ““Anglo-Turkish friendship 
is not only dictated by mutual interests, but also by the vital needs of 
both countries”. He also sent greetings and expressions of esteem to 
“Republican and Democratic America’”’. 

March 19.—Visit of a Turkish mission to Algeria to confer with 
allied leaders. (see Political Developments in N. Africa.) 

March 2\.—Italian and British naval prisoners of war, each number. 
ing 787, were exchanged at Mersin. The Italian prisoners had been 
interned. in Jedda. In addition 50 British were exchanged for 50 
Italian merchant seamen and civilians and 25 British for 25 German 
merchant seamen, also interned at Jedda. 

March 27.—The Prime Minister received Clodius, the German 
economic expert. 


U.S.A. 


March 16.—Mr. Hull received Mr. Eden, who also saw the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the New Zealand Minister. 

March 17.—Mr. Eden had luncheon with the Russian Ambassador. 
Mr. Hull stated that his Government were in the “‘heartiest accord’ 
with Mr. Churchill’s statement re Gen. Giraud’s speech, and strongly 
commended the further step toward French unity. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated in New York that Japan had lost 
one-third of her merchant fleet, and although half of this loss had been 
made up by the seizure of ships and new building, the total tonnage 
available to her was 14 per cent less than when she entered the war. 

March 18.—Mr. Eden was entertained in the Capitol by the Senate 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees. The chairman of the Senate 
Committee told the press afterwards that Mr. Eden had expressed his 
belief that the four great Allied Powers were in complete harmony 4 
to the conduct of the war. He continued, “Our paramount duty Is t¢ 
crush the enemy utterly. I favour the establishment of an international 
body by the United Nations to preserve peace and to prevent aggres- 
sion. I favour military and naval sanctions to enforce the directives 0! 
such a body. I favour a declaration by the Senate of such an intention, 
and I favour the co-operation of the U.S.A. with all nations in solving 
problems growing out of the war which affect the peace of the world or 
the sovereignty of free peoples’. The creation of a force to impose 
sanctions, he said, would also be necessary after the war. ye 

The federal Council of Churches of Christ sent to 50,000 U.S. munistets 
a statement drawn up by a committee established “‘to study the bases 
of a just and durable peace’’. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt had created a special 
group to advise him on post-war developments, consisting of Mr. Hull, 
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\ir, Welles, the chairman of the International Red Cross, Mr. Myron 
Taylor, the president of the John Hopkins University, and Dr. Pasvol- 
cy, a special economic adviser to Mr. Hull. 

March 19.—Mr. Eden arrived in New York to confer with Mayor La 


Guardia. 
Vice-President Wallace left for a tour of the Pacific coast Latin- 


American countries. 

March 20.—Mr. Nelson issued the 8th report of the War Production 
Board, showing that $253,400,000 was being spent daily on the war. 
Preliminary reports on the February production of munitions showed 
an increase of about 8 per cent over the January output, and the daily 
rate of production in February was 6 per cent greater than the Decem- 
ber rate, though December was the record month because of the year- 
end clean-up of assembly lines. Production of aircraft in February was 
10 per cent higher than in January, when it was 2 per cent lower than 
in December; calculated on a value basis, however, aircraft production 
in February was about 4 per cent higher than in December, and the 
production of 4~-engined bombers in February was 36 per cent greater 
than in January and 20 per cent greater than in December. 

The Secretary for Agriculture announced that the Government of 
the Bahamas had agreed to permit up to 5,000 workers to come to help 
in agriculture in Florida and elsewhere. He stated that Mexico was 
also resuming the suspended agreement for the shipment of several 
thousand workers to California and Arizona. 

March 22.—President Roosevelt telegraphed to Mr. Lewis and 
representatives of the soft-coal mine operators asking that their wage 
dispute should be settled without interruption of work and that any 
wage adjustments made should be in accordance with the Stabilization 
Act of October 1942. 

The War Labour Board decided by 8 votes to 4 to reject the A.F.L.’s 
petition that it scrap its “Little Steel’ formula for limiting wage 
increases in industry, and the chairman declared that the Board would 
continue to administer the national wage stabilization policy of 
oo 1942 ‘‘to protect U.S. workers and all citizens from a phoney 
ollar”’. 

March 23.—The Secretary of the Navy stated that there was a good 
tem resentment in Martinique against Adm. Robert ‘‘for being so 
stubborn’. 

The Navy Department disclosed that a naval operating base had 
been organized at Casablanca. 

March 25.—The Secretary of State told the press that Mr. Nelson 
Johnson would continue in his post as Minister to Australia, following 
President Roosevelt’s withdrawal of the nomination of Mr. Flynn. 

The Secretary for War told the press that the American forces must 
expect heavy casualties in Tunisia, though the air war was heavily in 
the Allies’ favour and the Americans were shooting down 3 to 4 Axis 
planes for every one of their own lost. Grim, conclusive battles must 
be fought on the ground, however, but he predicted ‘favourable 
progress’’ for the American troops. He said reports from Germany 
revealed a widespread demand for more ‘planes to meet the Allies’ 
daylight bombers, and as a result many Axis ’planes had been with- 
drawn from Tunisia and Russia for the defence of Germany. 
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March 26.—Mr. Eden, in a speech to the Legislature of Maryland a 
Annapolis said that the world had greatly changed since his last visi 
to America. Britain now knew how vain had been her hopes and efor 
to maintain peace; Hitler had finally destroyed all illusions by jj 
repeated violation of treaties and it had become plain beyond argumen, 
that not Poland, or even Europe, would satisfy his mad ambitions, by 
that his purpose was the conquest and domination of the whole wor 
In such a world struggle it was clearly desirable that the leaders of the 
Allied belligerent States should meet as often as possible, and therefore 
he had been happy to accept the invitation to come to America for 
discussions. 

There had been dark moments in the history of the war so far 
particularly in the weeks after Dunkirk, when for the first time in he 
remembered history Britain was faced with national extinction, She 
had emerged from that ordeal with a new spirit of fellowship and 
endurance and a new sense of what her national life could be. She 
stood by her pledge to Greece, and in the same spirit reopened the 
Burma Road in 1941. China must not misdoubt Britain, for she would 
not forget how for years China had resisted aggression single-handed. 
With the fall of France Britain lost her reserves of material which 
had been carried there, and it was in this emergency that lend-lease 
brought in the mighty resources of the New World ‘“‘to redress the 
balance of the old’. Lend-lease began as a one-way traffic, but it had 
now become the machinery for pooling the war effort of the United 
Nations. The U.S.A. would remain the greatest arsenal of democracy, 
but Britain was also sending supplies to Russia, to her other Allies, to 
the American forces abroad, and to the U.S.A. itself. Moreover, U.S. 
troops were welcomed in Britain, where they were mixing with the 
armed youth of all the United Nations. 

In the period between the two wars the intentions of the peace-loving 
nations were excellent, but their practice had been weak. One great 
lesson had been learned from this period: “that we cannot shut our 
windows and draw our curtains and be careless of what is happening 
next door or on the other side of the street”. No nation could close its 
frontiers and hope to live secure, and there could not be prosperity in 

one country and misery in its neighbour. “We shall never find security 
or progress within heavily defended national fortresses’’, he said, “we 
shall only find them by the greatest possible measure of co-operation’, 
and the United Nations, and in particular the U.S.A., the British 
Commonwealth, China, and the U.S.S.R. must act together in war and 
peace. Steps must be taken for the enforced disarmament of the 
gangster nations after the war, and one thing was most important, that 
never again must the civilized world be ready to tolerate unilateral 
infraction of treaties, for that would sap the whole foundation of 
secure international life. The war must be prosecuted to a final 
victory, and the United Nations must determine together to take steps 
to ensure that neither Germany nor Italy nor Japan could commit a 
like aggression again. This would fulfil the first condition of peace. 

Mr. Eden then declared that Britain had no secret engagemeits 
with any country, nor did she seek as a result of the war to extend her 
boundaries or increase her possessions. The British Commonwealth had 
grown up in the thought of co-operation; the enemy had looked to the 
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war to sound the death knell of this great association, but nothing was 
more unlikely. The Commonwealth was a voluntary union, and was 
capable of continuing development. The British Empire was the first 
in history to evolve the idea of self-governing Dominions, and that idea 
would help to attain the common aim of man’s freedom and self- 
government under the rule of law. It was in this spirit that Britain 
would administer her trust for the peoples in the empire, whom it was 
her duty and pledge to lead to full membership of the community of 
nations. These principles of the British Commonwealth were insepar- 
able from the kind of world for which the war was being waged. 

To-day more than ever war was one and indivisible, and the enemies 
of America were Britain’s enemies. ‘We shall not rest upon our arms”’, 
he said, ‘‘until every one of our enemies has unconditionally surrendered. 
We no less than you and our partner China have a score to settle with 
Japan. Nor shall we cease fighting until that evil growth in the Pacific 
has been cut back. We shall be with you on this to the end”’. 

Security and peace could have no frontiers, and the common safety 
of the world demanded that overwhelming force be brought to bear 
against the aggressor wherever he might be; this applied to the peace 
after the war even more than to war itself. The men and women of 
Britain were alive to the fact that they were living in one world with 
their neighbours, only within an international system which was backed 
with sufficient force could the enterprise and liberty of the individual 
find protection. After the previous war the lack of power behind the 
international system led to the triumphs of the dictators. It was only 
within a close-knit framework of free nations that the individual could 
rise to the full height of his powers and call his soul his own, and 
Britain believed that it had been the world’s failure to create such a 
framework which had twice led to war. “This at least is certain’’, he 
said, “if we do not find the common ground on which to build this time 
we shall not have deserved victory”. Any new international authority 
which might be set up could only succeed if backed by sufficient 
strength, and this work would take all that America and Britain, 
Russia and China, and the United Nations could offer. 

America, which was justly proud of her wide vision and her boldness 
and youthful vigour, would not find the British people bound by any 
narrower horizon. ‘‘No one flag, no one Government, no one language 
unites the peoples of our great alliance’’, he said. “We have one pass- 
port—freedom; one objective—victory, total and unmistakable, and 
oné purpose—a just and lasting peace’’. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the U.S.A. had 
dozens of new auxiliary aircraft-carriers in action and scores were 
under construction. A substantial number of aeroplanes now operating 
in N. Africa had been taken across the Atlantic in these carriers. Their 
speed and complement were less than those of the conventional carriers, 
but they would strengthen the protection of vital food and munition 
‘onvoys in conjunction with the fast-growing fleet of escorts. 
_President Roosevelt told the press that under present arrangements 
90,000 farm workers had already been deferred for food production, 
and that the administrator of selective service had informed him that 
during 1943 3 million workers between the ages of 18 and 37 would be 
deferred. More farm machinery would also be available on 1943. 
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March 27.—The Office of War Information issued a report statiy 
that the existing social order in German-occupied Europe was “qgp!t¢0US 
‘primitive brute-force society in which the bayonet and concentratiggim he 42 
camp have replaced the free labour market”. More than 5 milliggmmp2™5!0" 
foreign civilians and prisoners were reported to be working for the Aygame0!® P° 
war effort in Germany, and they were underpaid, worked up to 
hours a week or more, badly housed, cheated and deceived by falggmm'Y me' 
promises, and always under close guard. The German labour force jqqgp™PU 
Germany was estimated at 29} million, consisting of about 15} milligqgam!’s°?¢ | 
women and 14 million men. Since the summer of 1939 the totgmmmeeP0™S: 
German working population had decreased by more than 8 million, ange“ ensla 
it was believed that at least 5 million of these lost workers had beagmet’d-. 
replaced by civilian foreign workers and prisoner labour. Before thgg™me°™ 
war, according to official figures published in the German labo anned 
gazette, there were 500,000 foreign workers in Germany; the beam! "* 
available figures indicated that there were now between 3 and 4 millioggme?!!@4° 
supplemented by an additional 14 to 2 million working prisoners. 4 
least one out of every 7 workers in Germany was estimated to be 
foreigner. 

Mr. Eden took part in a conference at the White House, attended ba... 
Mr. Hull, Mr. Welles, Mr. Winant, Mr. Hopkins, Lord Halifax, and UCOS 
Mr. Strang, British Assistant Under-Secretary of State. March 

March 29.—Mr. Eden had conferences with the Russian Ambassadorgmpticial 0! 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, the Chinese Ambassador to Greagttempt 
Britain, and Mr. Hull, and his visit to Washington came officially t March 
an end at a dinner given in his honour by Mr. Hull. belgrade 

The War Department announced that U.S. commanders from combagtlles €as 
areas in the Pacific had recently held important conferences with thgg'ed t! 
Chiefs of Staff, in order that they might be acquainted “with thggpetting | 
policies and plans decided upon at the Casablanca Conference concen" Itali 
ing future action in which their theatres will be involved’’, and alsa’ men 
to permit the Chiefs of Staff “to obtain first-hand knowledge of thay orc 
developments in the Pacific and to learn the views of commanders iq™*™ed 
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March 17.—M. Molotov received the new Canadian Minister. 

Report of appeal to Russians to rise against Stalin. (see Germany. 

March 18.—The Canadian Minister presented his credentials tt 
President Kalinin. 

March 21.—The News Agency stated that the Germans had sho 
214 children when they entered Jeisk in the N. Caucasus in October 
1942. 

March 23.—Alexander Korniechuk was appointed Vice-Commissa 
for Foreign Affairs. ee: 

March 25.—A protocol was signed in Moscow extending the fisher 
convention with Japan for another year. a2 

March 28.—President Kalinin, in an article entitled “Patriot! 
War and Total War”, in Jzvestia and Red Star, stated that “Thé 
patriotic war has become the principal and indeed the sole present @! 
of the whole Soviet people, and they will reach victory in this great am 
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ynteous war’. Hitler’s imperialism was more ambitious than that 
the Kaiser, for it aimed not only at the conquest of territory and the 
pansion of markets, but also had the physical plan of annihilating 
ole peoples, together with their forms of government and national 
tures. To attain this end Germany had been obliged to employ 
ery method, including’ the use of blackmail in international politics, 
ruption, and the undermining of neighbouring States, the creation of 
legend of German invincibility, the launching of bluffs about secret 
sapons, the wielding of threats, devastation, reprisals, forced labour, 
hd enslavement, and surprise attacks on the innocent and the unpre- 
sed. No such programme of systematic terrors had ever been seen 
fore in Russia’s history of invasion, and it was clear that the Germans 
anned to use the same methods throughout oppressed Europe as 
bey had used in Russia; for example, the plan to shift the Polish 
ppulation eastward, and to colonize the Ukraine with Dutchmen. 
e Russians realized the danger that threatened them, and therefore 
hey were concentrating their efforts solely on the war. 


UGOSLAVIA 
March 19.—The German news agency stated that a high Fascist 
ficial of Split had died of wounds received during a ‘“‘Communist”’ 
ttempt on his life on Feb. 11. 

March 20.—Cairo reports stated that the German commandant in 
belgrade had announced the execution of 400 Serbs in Pozarevatz, 40 
iles east of Belgrade, in reprisal for railway sabotage. It was esti- 
ated that more than 30,000 children had lost their parents in the 
ghting in Croatia, and it was learned that in February, 1943 German 

d Italian troops had lost in their new campaign about 12.000 officers 
nd men killed. 

March 27.—It was learned that Slovené and Croat partisans had 
aried guerrilla warfare across the frontier into Italian territory, 
necking a goods train and 2 passenger trains near Postumia. 

King Peter stated in a broadcast address to his people on the second 
tiniversary of the revolution in Belgrade that for two years the people 
lad passed through one of the worst periods of their suffering, not 
because of the partition of their country, but because of the blows 
yhich had been struck at the living national organism, and the towns, 
illages, and homes which had been destroyed and the people who had 
een killed as hostages and as victims of fratricidal war. ‘“‘We can 
onfidently rely upon the fact that, during the next few months, 
lecisive battles will be fought out in Europe’, he said. He called on 
he people to gather round Gen. Mihailovitch and to obey his orders, 
tid said it was important that they should not begin any large-scale 
Activities until the time was ripe. 
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